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THE great event of the week has 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: been the abandonment of the 
AT HOME. Education Bill by Her Majesty's 
Ministers. For some time past it 
has been evident that, despite the enormous majority 
by which the second reading of this measure was 
carried, it was losing favour both in the House and 
in the country. The rapacious demands of the 
extreme Clerical party added to the unpopularity 
of proposals which were never really liked, either 
in the House of Commons or in the country. The 
plan of the Government, announced at the party 
meeting last week, for hanging up the Bill till 
next January was so manifestly absurd that it 
was denounced even by the Ministerialist press. 
When last week closed, it was quite clear that 
some heroic measure was needed to save, not the 
Bill, which was already past redemption, but the 
Session itself from shipwreck. 





THE decision arrived at by the Cabinet was, 
however, one that had hardly been anticipated. It 
had been generally assumed that Ministers would 
at least make an effort to carry that part of the 
Bill which gives increased financial aid to Church 
schools, but on Monday afternoon Mr. Balfour 
announced that the Bill was to be dropped alto- 
gether, and that any measures for the relief of the 
Church schools were to be deferred until next 
Session. He attempted to justify this astounding and 
unexampled surrender on the part of the Govern- 
ment by attributing the loss of the Bill to the 
factious conduct of the Opposition. Nothing could 
be more unjustifiable than this statement, and we 
are glad to see that Mr. Balfour has been rebuked 
even by pronounced Tory organs like the St. James's 
Gazette for having made it. The Bill, as Sir William 
Harcourt was easily able to show, has been lost in 
part by the gross mismanagement of the Govern- 
ment, and in part because of its own most serious 
defects. It has perished without a word of regret 
being heard from any quarter, though we can well 
believe that in Clerical circles its loss is deeply 
lamented. With it has ended the revolutionary 
attack upon the national system of education to 
which Ministers, under the advice of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr, Chamberlain, were so foolish as to commit 
themselves. 





THERE is no need to say that the act of the 
Government is one which must have very serious 








fidence of the Clerical party in an Administration 
which was believed to be at the beck and call of that 
party. It discredits the general policy of the 
Government as a whole, and it specially discredits the 
Parliamentary leadership of Mr. Balfour. Upon the 
last point it is not necessary to enlarge here. The 
Tory newspapers of all shades have spoken out with 
more than sufficient emphasis regarding Mr. Balfour's 
failure. Not since the days of Metz and of Marshal 
Bazaine has a leader been subjected to such severe 
and unsparing criticism on the part of his followers. 
Indeed, the most remarkable feature of the situation 
has been the freedom with which, both in the House 
of Commons and in the Ministerial press, opinions 
unfavourable to the Government have been expressed. 
There has been nothing like this revolt of a party 
against its leaders since the days of Sir Robert Peel. 





On the very day on which Mr. Balfour announced 
the dropping of the Education Bill in the House of 
Commons, the Bishops met with a severe reverse in 
the House of Lords. The Bill for legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, despite an earnest 
protest from the Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
carried by a majority of twenty-nine. It may be 
hoped that we are thus approaching the end of a 
prolonged and painful controversy, which has been 
peculiarly discreditable to those ecclesiastics who 
have insisted upon opposing a reform demanded by 
the great body of the nation for obscure theological 
reasons which had no basis either in morals or in 
the public interest. The events of the past fort- 
night have established the fact that the English 
have no intention of allowing themselves to become 
a priest-ridden people. 





THE proceedings in the House of Commons since 
the dropping of the Education Bill have necessarily 
lost much of their interest, though they have been 
by no means unimportant. Mr. Balfour announced 
on Tuesday that the Employers’ Liability Bill would 
not be proceeded with, and that there was no 
prospect of time being found for the Benefices Bill. 
The report stage of the Agricultural Rating Bill 
has occupied the greater portion of the time of the 
House, and the true character of that measure for 
compelling the towns to contribute to the support of 
the country landowners has been still further ex- 
posed ; but Ministers have been able to resist all the 
attempts of the Opposition to improve the measure, 
the successive amendments moved by Liberal mem- 
bers having been uniformly defeated by the Govern- 
ment majority. 
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THe inquiry of the Royal Commission on the 
financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland has 
led to a very’ significant result. The draft report 
signed on Wednesday by ten Commissioners out of 
thirteen states that the taxation of Ireland is too 
heavy as it stands, that the revenue of Ireland may 
be taken at one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, 
but that her taxable capacity is only one-twentieth. 
Moreover, Ireland is now overtaxed to the extent 
of about £2,750,000 per annum. It is curious 
that this result should so nearly coincide in time 
with the publication of a paper by an eminent Irish 
economist, désigned to prove that the revenue and 
taxability of the two countries cannot be separated 
toany purpose. Their clear distinction will get rid of 
one of the great difficulties in the way of Home Rule. 





THE meeting in favour of an amnesty to the 
remainder of the Irish political prisoners, which was 
held in St. James's Hall on Wednesday evening, has 
elicited a very remarkable consensus of public 
opinion in the organs of both political parties in 
favour of their release at an early date. Certainly 
we have no wish to palliate their crime; but the 
fact remains that they were tried under a statute 
which enabled a heavier sentence to be passed 
than would have been the case in the ordinary 
course; that, had they been tried in that 
course under the Explosives Act their sentences 
would have expired by now, and that the social 
danger against which the sentence was really 
directed has now practically disappeared. On the 
true theory of punishment—that it is a social de- 
terrent—there is no strong reason for detaining them 
longer; and it is not improbable that the Govern- 
ment will release them at an early date. 





THE present Government, like all Conservative 
Governments for the last thirty years, was going to 
give us practical legislation and “social reform.” 
Any hope of the more showy measures under the 
latter head has disappeared long ago—where are 
Old Age Pensions and Workman's House Purchase 
now, for example?—but the complete muddle of 
business in the House of Commons has practically 
shelved a far more practical Bill. The Mines Bill 
was again postponed on Thursday, and is not likely 
to be heard of again till next year. The miner has 
been sacrificed to the agricultural landlord and the 
sacerdotalist, though neither of the latter have pro- 
fited much. We are glad to see that the Daily 
Chronicle is pressing the miners’ case on the consider- 
ation of the electorate. When the Government goes 
to the country they will not be forgotten. 





LorpD ROSEBERY’s speech on Thursday afternoon, 
at the opening of the Passmore Edwards library at 
Shepherd's Bush, did not contain, as some of his 
hearers had hoped, any criticism of the art of 
Charles Keene or of Leigh Hunt, to whose memory 
the new library is dedicated. But it contained a very 
happy appreciation of the good work done by Mr. 
Passmore Edwards, and of the function of the institu- 
tions with which he has specially associated himself. 
One of the dangers of to-day, Lord Rosebery pointed 
out, is intellectual apathy, and we are afraid the 
danger arises almost as much from the improve- 
ments in education as from that growth of the Press 
to which he referred. It is not merely that readers 
are overwhelmed by good matter, but they have 
matter thrust upon them in some of the newer 
developments of Press enterprise that was never in- 
tended to be really read at all. As they get older 
they become wiser, and disregard this description of 
literature; but the recognition of this precaution 
comes late. And the improvements in instruction 
seem sometimes to lead less to making the subject 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





read books for himself than to making him dis- 
inclined to read anything difficult which is not. 
specially prepared for his use. The use of the 
free library is to counteract these tendencies, to 
develop independent reading, and that intellectual 
diversity which is one of the chief conditions of 
intellectual progress, and to elicit the unknown 
and untaught genius. No doubt the reader needs 
guidance: but that problem, we believe, has been 
successfully solved on the other side of the Atlantic. 





IT was quite time that someone should say s 
good word for the old individualist ethics of the 
eighteenth century and for the hypothesis, for it is 
no more, on which the “abstract political economy ™ 
is based. It was only natural, too, that, after the 
floods of talk we have had for the last half century 
about altruism and the social organism, the plea for 
the utility of individual interest should take the 
form of paradox. M. Yves Guyot, at the dinner last 
Wednesday of the Political Economy Circle of the 
National Liberal Club, undertook to show that the 
real altruist, so far as his acts are concerned, is after 
all the producing capitalist. The ideal capitalist, if 
Wwe may paraphrase M. Yves Guyot’s conclusion, is in 
the position Bentham used to claim for himself. 
“T am a very selfish man,” he said; “but in me 
selfishness takes the form of benevolence.” The 
capitalist, purely in his own interest, is always study- 
ing—so M. Yves Guyot holds—to please the con- 
sumer; and that he may be kept up to the mark 
he needs the stimulus of fear that his competitors 
may take away his custom. That is a truth often 
overlooked ; the weak point of the theory is that it 
postulates that the consumer should be strong 
enough and exacting enough to compel the capitalist 
to satisfy his demands, and it overlooks the labourer 
altogether. If he is strong enough to bargain for 
himself, well and good. But he has as yet rarely 
been so; though it is true, as Herr Barth sub- 
sequently pointed out, that economic freedom helps 
him to that end. Still, we confess we prefer the 
ego-altruistic capitalist as depicted by M. Yves 
Guyot to the altruistic—much more to the egoistic 
—Socialist state. 


Tue Bishop of London cannot be a very happy 
man, even though his nerves are encased in that 
panoply of steel which he wears so proudly. The 
meeting of the parishioners at Bishopsgate, at 
which he was publicly censured for his appoint- 
ment of a successor to Mr. Rogers, may not have 
been a very important event in itself; but the 
fact that it represents the general opinion of 
the community with regard to the Bishop's 
disposal of this particular piece of patronage 
undoubtedly makes it significant. We can well 
believe that the Bishop is not to be envied because 
of the patronage he commands, and it is certain 
that he believed himself to be justified in the 
appointment of the Bishop of Marlborough to 
Bishopsgate. The fact remains, however, that in 
the opinion of most persons he made a grave 
mistake. Perhaps the consciousness of his error 
may prevent his acting in a similar way in future. 
If so, Thursday's protest will not have been raised 
in vain. 





Mr. RHopes’s “everlasting lesson” 
to the revolting Matabele does 
not appear to have been as yet 
taught with success. On the contrary, it is pain- 
fully clear that the revolt has spread even to the 
Mashonas, and that it affects practically the whole 
of Rhodesia. Moreover, it is a revolt of the kind 
that cannot be dealt with effectually by regular 
troops, and it is marked by the horrors familiar in 
the frontier warfare of the American West. Such 


ABROAD. 


is the result of punishment without conciliation, 
and of coercion unaccompanied by any attempt at 
the relief of distress. 


Whatever the witch-doctors 
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may have done to occasion the war, there can be no 
doubt that its real cause lies in the distress caused 
by the rinderpest and in the measures taken by the 
Chartered Company to induce the natives to work. 
The condition of Bechuanaland, for which we are 
glad to see there is to be a relief fund, may serve as 
a sample of the suffering of the revolted peoples. 
And at present the only alternatives to concilia- 
tion seem to be either an extensive migration of 
the Matabele northward (of which there are some 
indications) or their practical extermination. 





THE hopeless decay of the Turkish Empire is at 
last visible even to its new-found friends in France. 
Even the Temps has this week asserted the necessity 
of a solution of the Cretan Question after the pre- 
cedent of the Lebanon—by the appointment of a 
strong and trustworthy governor under a European 
guarantee. The Ambassadors have gone nearly as 
far in their proposals to the Porte. They have 
not, indeed, promised a European guarantee, but 
they have demanded the cessation of hostilities, the 
appointment of a Christian governor, the restora- 
tion of the Constitution, and the convocation of the 
Assembly. The Porte was at first inclined to insist 
that the insurgents should begin by laying down 
their arms. But that was out of the question. The 
Cretan Christians dare not lay down their arms; 
and even if they could trust the Porte, it is 
clear that its soldiery cannot be controlled. 
There is reason to believe that massacre and 
pillage are proceeding, and that a more extensive 
massacre is projected at Canea. If so, it will be all 
over with Turkish rule in Crete. The Porte has 
made haste to comply with the demands of the 
Powers by convoking the Assembly, but it is 
tolerably clear that the concession comes too late. 
At Van, too, the action of the Porte in demanding 
the surrender of the leaders in a new Armenian 
revolt has forced the Powers into co-operation, and 
the leaders have settled the matter by escaping into 
Russian territory. Macedonia seems to be ready 
to rise, and the financial disorganisation of the 
Turkish Government is complete. Any day, it would 
seem, may see a decisive collapse. And then at last, 
it may be hoped, will come some portion of that 
retribution for a “guilt beyond all bounds” which, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Friday’s Daily Chronicle 
points out, has never yet been stigmatised in language 
half as strong as it deserves. 





THE difficulties of Spain seem to be steadily 
increasing. The Budget, indeed, shows a balance of 
receipts over expenditure, but that result is only 
attained by the device of an “ extraordinary Budget” 
which intensifies the tobacco monopoly and the 
control of the Rothschilds over the famous quick- 
silver mines of Almaden, in return for immediate 
pecuniary advances—provisions which excite a good 
deal of unfavourable criticism in the Press. More- 
over, the Colonial Minister is practically to receive a 
free hand over all the revenues—a short Bill having 
been introduced authorising him to raise loans for 
the purpose of the war in Cuba, and pledge any 
revenues, Cuban or Spanish, for their service. 
Meanwhile the new American Consul at Havana, 
General Fitzhugh Lee, is believed to have reported 
to Washington, recommending the immediate inter- 
vention of the United States—a step which could 
not but be decisive. 





THE receptions given to Li Hung Chang at 
Moscow, at Berlin, and this week at Hamburg, 
indicate that very great hopes are entertained as 
to the commercial advantages to be obtained 
through his influence in China. It is well, there- 
fore, that Professor Douglas has pointed out in a 
letter to the Times that these hopes are certainly 
exaggerated. Li Hung Chang, whether personally 
or in respect of his national character, is not the man 





to be impressed favourably by demonstrations of 
respect. They will not conciliate him; they will 
only incline him to raise his terms. And even 
if he were favourably impressed, his influence in 
China is on the wane. Russia may have attempted 
to obtain an open port in China through his in- 
fluence, and Germany a coaling station and com- 
mercial advantages for her citizens. But they are 
neither of them likely to obtain it through him, 
though Russia may do it by more direct methods. 
Even should they succeed, the adage that trade 
follows the flag is not universally true, even in 


the East, though it has fewer exceptions there than 
elsewhere. 





AT the time and for the purposes of the Chicago 
Exhibition, the Russian Government caused to be 
drawn up and printed a set of very elaborate 
reports upon the trade and manufactures of the 
Empire. It was altogether a naive venture, for 
what pleasure could the American manufacturer be 
expected to take in the triumphs of high Protection 
in Russia, or the American workmen in the tale of 
the long hours and beggarly wages with which the 
Russian workman is to underbid him in the world- 
market? Most naive of all was the jubilant way in 
which the official editor, Professor Mendelief, hailed 
the first decided advances of industrialism amid popu- 
lations hitherto wholly agrarian. The Prefect of St. 
Petersburg will have another than the McKinleyite 
aspect of this economic revolution to report on 
this week, and from the point of view of the 
autocracy a much less agreeable aspect. For in- 
dustrialism has always necessitated social liberty, 
and it almost inevitably implies the concession of 
representative government. The present strike 
movement in the Russian cotton and other 
factories seems to be passing off quietly. The 
police, whose interference is so curious in English 
eyes, have tolerated the great, if not unprecedented, 
mass-meetings, and have promised official inquiry 
into the workers’ grievances. 





THE Venezuelan question has advanced a stage 
this week. The arrest by Venezuelans of Mr. 
Harrison, the colonial surveyor, who was road- 
making on the west bank of the Cuyuni, not far 
from Point Barima—a district claimed by the Vene- 
zuelans, but well within the Schomburgk line—is 
not in itself an event of great importance, though 
it raises a question which has been raised before 
in much the same way. But it has stimulated the 
negotiations between the British and Venezuelan 
Ministers at Washington, and it has apparently ledthe 
British Government to make a considerable con- 
cession to the views of the United States by inviting 
Mr. Olney to use his good offices with the Vene- 
zuelans to secure the release of their prisoner. Such 
a recognition of the claims, both of Venezuela and 
the United States—a recognition not demanded by 
strict justice—gives good hope for the success of the 
general arbitration treaty, which we gather from 
other sources is making good progress. 





TuovuGH the Stock Markets have not shared the 
general journalistic hopefulness as to the victory of 
the gold standard in the United States, two things 
are tolerably clear—first, that the Democratic party 
is hopelessly divided on the question ; and, secondly, 
that the majority of the Western Democrats are 
ready to commit themselves to the support of 
the Silver cause. Mr. Whitney may mean to rally 
the financiers to the gold standard as a prac- 
tical aim, but his advocacy of bimetallism is effect- 
ing just the reverse. If the Democrats are thus 
committed, that fact by itself will tend to drive 
the Republican party over to the gold standard, 
whatever may be the position in the half-dozen 
Western States which are at once Republican and 
more or less Silverite. Mr. McKinley’s influence 
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ought to carry Ohio for the Republicans, just as 
memories of ex-President Harrison ought to carry 
Indiana, while as for Illinois, the fact that the 
Democratic Convention is controlled by Governor 
Altgeld will detach a very influential contingent 
from the party. There is, no doubt, some danger of 
the action of the next Congress, but here also the 
Silverite Democrats are clearing up the issue. 


AS an appropriate mark of the 
jubilee of the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, Mr. John Morley’s Life of 
Cobden has just been issued in a handy “jubilee 
edition,” with a binding exhibiting decorations ap- 
propriate to the subject (London: T. Fisher Unwin). 
The book was first published fifteen years ago, but 
half a generation has not lessened its value or made 
it one atom less worthy the attention of students of 
English political and economic history. Not, of 
course, that the work is a handbook to the Free Trade 
question—a function expressly disclaimed for it by 
its author in the original Preface. The Free Trade 
battle must be fought on other ground, and, in the 
main, with weapons of metal less attractive. But 
the book clears Cobden’s memory of many of the 
illusions rife among those who know little more of 
him than his name, and exhibits an interesting 
portrait of a man of extraordinary kindliness, 
energy, and versatility, and one who, bourgeois 
though his surroundings may have been, was yet 
—as Herr Barth has recently pointed out—one of 
the principal leaders in the democratisation of 
English politics. 


LITERATURE. 


A LARGE edition of Mr. W. T. Stead’s effective 
pamphlet, “The Haunting Horrors in Armenia,” 
is being circulated by Mr. S. J. Capper, with an 
appeal on behalf of the relief fund of the Society of 
Friends, who have two representatives at work 
,among the victims of Turkish cruelty. We need 
hardly say how hearty is our wish for the success 
of this and all other efforts to relieve the immediate 
needs of the Armenians, and to bring such pressure 
upon the British Government as shall make inter- 
vention unavoidable. We quite agree with Mr. 
Stead that British overtures to America and France 
would be likely to result in an international com- 
bination before which the difficulties of the old 
situation would speedily disappear. 





Mr. ELLIot Stock announces a new edition of 
“Ros Rosarum,” by E. V. B., which will contain a 
number of new contributions, besides verses by Lord 
Tennyson, Mr. J. A. Symonds, and Lord Lytton, 
which have not been published elsewhere.—Mr. 
Fisher Unwin announces another “little novel ”— 
“Margaret Grey,” by Mr. H. Barton Baker, and a 
story of adventure in a British colony where there are 
ruby mines (not Burmah, presumably) called “ Mr. Mag- 
nus,” by Mr. Reginald E. Statham.—Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier announce “ Successward,” a book 
for young men by a well-known American editor, 
Mr. Everard D. Bok.—And Mr. Edward Arnold an- 
nounces an important—nay, a magnificent work— 
on “Old English Glasses,” with more than fifty 
tinted full-page plates, and several hundred outline 
illustrations in the text. The subject seems never 
before to have received separate treatment, and the 
author has collected much interesting industrial and 
historical lore.—And, though it is not exactly bel- 
letristic, we must mention a valuable pamphlet by 
Mr. Harold Cox, “The Farmers’ Burden: Will the 
Agricultural Rating Bill lighten it?” which illus- 
trates by effective diagrams the inefiectiveness and 
injustice of the Bill. 





At Mr. Fisher Unwin's “ At Home” on Saturday 
evening Mr. E. A. Fitz Gerald gave a short account 
of his climbing in New Zealand, and illustrated it 
by lime-light views of much of the mountainous 





district. The book describing his adventures, in the 
company of Herr Zurbriggen, the great guide, is now 
in the hands of the public, who will fully appreciate 
the risks run and the work accomplished. The start 
for the peaks of Chili in the near future was 
indicated by the tent and ropes and implements 
for use in the expedition exhibited in the Hall of 
Clifford’s Inn. 





At Mr. Lefevre’s Gallery Rosa Bonheur’s great 
picture of “The Duel” is on view. It represents 
that uncanny thing, a fight between two thorough- 
breds. We are to a certain extent inured to the 
fact that dogs delight to bite, and we are positively 
familiar with the rounds of chicken cocks; but the 
great animal-painter has faithfully depicted an 
event which is historical among horses, and has 
very cleverly seized in her portraiture the crisis of 
the battle, especially by the way she renders the spent 
eye of the vanquished horse. 





Ir is very satisfactory to find that Christ’s Hos- 
pital, about the condition of which the press has of 
late been perhaps unnecessarily lugubrious, is emerg- 
ing from its financial Slough of Despond. This is 
due to the fact that the Charity Commissioners, 
yielding to not a little pressure, have at last seen 
the error of their ways and made important con- 
cessions. One of the main objections of the old 
governing body to the scheme of 1890 was that the 
patronage of donation governors was unduly curtailed, 
and hence the secession of many friends of the “ re- 
ligious, royal, and ancient foundation.” A compromise 
has been effected by which each donation governor is 
privileged to have, at any given time, two children 
in the school on presentation, and as many more of 
his nominees for entrance by competition as may 
happen to be successful. On the other hand, the old 
governing body, the trustees of £100,000 of funds 
excepted from the Control of Commissioners, have 
consented to extricate the Commissioners from the 
effects of their financial miscalculations by handing 
over the income of £3,400 per annum to the 
purposes of the School. This settlement will make 
more easy the task of transplantation to Horsham, 
which will probably be effected by the year 1900, 





Tue Duc de Nemours, the last sur- 
viving son of Louis Philippe, had 
once been a possible candidate for 
the throne of Belgium, and later was proposed as a 
possible Regent of France. He and his son, the 
Comte d’Eu, were the chief representatives of ultra- 
Catholicism in the Orleans family.—The Hon. Ben- 
jamin Bristow, Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Grant, may be best remembered as at one 
time Mr. Blaine’s most formidable rival for the 
Presidential nomination in the Convention of 1876, 
which subsequently compromised on Mr. Hayes.— 
Sir Leonard Tilley of New Brunswick had been 
Finance Minister of the Dominion from 1878 to 1885. 
—Prof. Hubert Kufferath was an eminent composer 
and teacher of the science of music.—Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, who spent the best years of his life in 
commerce, had made himself one of the most 
eminent of English geologists. He had done 
varied and valuable work, more especially in con- 
nection with the question of the antiquity of 
man, and with the more practical questions of deep- 
sea temperature, water supply, and the extent 
of the coal measures. He had been Professor 
of Geology at Oxford from 1874 to 18838.— 
Archdeacon Bardsley was a distinguished and active 
member of a family which has given many evangel- 
ical clergy to the Church of England.—Sir Augustus 
Harris had been a spirited and—what is very rare 
indeed—an exceptionally successful impresario. He 
had done much for opera, English as well as Italian ; 
he had promoted the most gorgeous of theatrical 
pageants; and he had been Sheriff of London. 
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THE BUBBLE THAT BURST. 





“You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 
How it went to pieces all at once— 
All at once, and nothing first— 
Just as bubbles do when they burst.” 


INCE the memorable collapse of the historic 
“One - Hoss Shay,” immortalised by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, there has been no catastrophe 
quite so sudden and complete as that which ended 
the stormy career of the Education Bill last Monday. 
The great measure, which had been read—with the 
blessings of the prelates of two Churches—by the 
record majority of 267 on the 12th of May, was 
ignominiously put to death by its own unnatural 
parent on the 22aod of June. And, what is even 
more remarkable, of the mammoth majority of May 
not a man was found in June to deplore the calamity 
that had happened. There is no room in an event 
of this kind for rhetorical exaggeration. The bare 
recital of the facts is sufficient. Never since Parlia- 
ments were first invented has there been a more 
remarkable incident than this; never since Ministries 
began to exist has any Ministry collapsed more 
ignominiously than the Ministry of Lord Salisbury 
did in the House of Commons last Monday evening. 
It is to be regretted for his own sake that in the 
speech in which he announced his astounding 
surrender, Mr. Balfour sought to cover his fall 
by making an unprovoked and absolutely unjustifi- 
able attack upon his opponents. A great deal may 
be forgiven to a man in Mr. Balfour’s position; 
but after all a certain degree of accuracy may be 
expected from the Leader of the House, even when 
he has to address that assembly in the garb of the 
penitent. Mr. Balfour saw fit to attempt to saddle 
the Opposition with the whole responsibility for 
the destruction of the Education Bill. Now the 
Opposition would be more than willing to accept 
that responsibility if they could honestly doso. But, 
as it happened, their share in the killing of the 
Education Bill has been comparatively small. They 
have striven, first in the press and latterly in the 
House of Commons, to make the true character 
of that ridiculous and iniquitous measure apparent 
to the country. But it is idle to pretend that 
they were the real authors of the catastrophe in 
which its short and ignoble career came to an end. 
The Bill was really killed at the moment when Mr. 
Balfour, acting in something like a panic, accepted 
Sir Albert Rollit’s amendment, That amendment 
simply knocked the keystone out of the arch. It 
made Clause I., which Sir John Gorst was never 
tired of describing as the chief clause in the Bill, 
ridiculous. It reduced the new educational authority 
to an absurdity. This fact was very quickly ap- 
parent to all who had taken the trouble to study 
the Bill. From that moment there was never any 
doubt as to the fact that the great scheme for 
destroying the School Boards was doomed to fail. 
But nobody, even then, can have imagined that 
the failure was to be so complete and ignominious 
a3 that which Mr. Balfour announced on Monday, 
So far as the Bill is concerned, we do not think 
that Liberals need trouble themselves any longer 
regarding it. It has disappeared ; and if anything is 
certain in this world of change, it is that it will 
never reappear. It was a hateful Bill when viewed 
in regard to the educational needs of the people of 
England, and its passing into law would have been 
nothing less than a grave national calamity. 
Fortunately this fact was eventually recognised by 
the public at large. Members of all parties at last 
realised the fact that the Ministerial proposals were 
really dictated by the Clerical party, and that they 
were distinctly and almost avowedly inimical to the 
interests of national education. hen once this 





fact had been realised, the ultimate fate of the 
measure was hardly in doubt. We are not a priest- 
ridden people; we have, on the contrary, a very 
wholesome dislike to the intrusion. of the pries 
into the domain of politics. It did the Bill no good 
when it was seen that the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the English Church and the Cardinals of the 
Church of Rome were its warmest supporters. 
Besides, we are an intensely practical people, who 
regard education as being a means toanend. When 
it was seen that this Bill by crippling the national} 
system of education must give foreign States like 
Germany a distinct advantage in the race for com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy, even those who 
were of the household of faith began to fall away 
from it. Then came all the squabbling among 
the Bishops and the Clerical party$as to the 
details of the measure. When the Bishop of 
Chester openly urged his brethren to “ take 
advantage of the present occasion”—the over- 
whelming majority for the second redding and the 
preponderance of Clerical influence in the Cabinet 
—in order to push clerical pretensions to a 
point which even the Bishop of London regarded as 
dangerous, the end could not be far off. _ The friends 
of the Bill either fell away from it altogether or 
were consumed with a burning desire to change its 
character by means of numberless amendments. 
Before long the Bill was covered with these amend- 
ments as thickly as the Babes in the Wood were 
covered with leaves. Then came the unpleasant 
discovery that the urban Tories were disposed to 
resent the new educational proposals almost as 
strongly as Liberals. After that came the crowning 
blunder of Mr. Balfour’s acceptance of the Rollit 
amendment. That amendment drove a wedge into 
the very heart of the edifice. We are thankful that 
it was moved. Weare still more thankful that it 
was accepted. Thus, and thus only, was the great 
cause of our national system of education saved. 

Mr. Balfour sought to brazen out his ignominious 
surrender in a fashion which cannot be commended, 
To pretend that the Bill had been killed by obstruc- 
tion was absurd. To try to lay the responsibility 
for that obstruction upon the Opposition was in- 
famous. The Bill was killed, first, because it was 
a thoroughly bad Bill which nobody outside 
the Clerical faction liked; and, secondly, because 
Ministers were guilty of the grossest mismanage- 
ment in dealing with it. That they themselves 
cared for the measure can hardly be believed in view 
of its history in Committee. They stayed away 
ostentatiously from the Treasury Bench whilst it 
was under discussion, and out-of-doors the only man 
amongst them who attempted to defend it with any- 
thing like thoroughness was Mr. Chamberlain. In 
these circumstances they-must of necessity take the 
whole responsibility for their unexampled collapse 
upon themselves. To Mr. Balfour that collapse is 
a grave misfortune. He professes to make light of 
it. He even declares with airy audacity that all that 
Ministers have lost is eleven days of the Session. 
We do not believe in this lightheartedness, though 
we are bound to admire the sang-froid with which 
the First Lord of the Treasury has accepted the 
storm of censure that has been poured upon his 
head. Mr. Balfour is a man of exceptional intel- 
ligence, and he cannot fail to be aware of the fact. 
that he has met with a disaster which casts dis- 
credit upon him as a party leader, and which most 
men would find it difficult to survive. Possibly this 
grave humiliation may prove to be, so far as he is 
concerned, a blessing in disguise. It may lead him 
to the conclusion that, after all, even newspapers are 
a safer guide to public opinion than his own philo- 
sophic deductions, or the theories of a cloistered 
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clan, If that'be so, we shall certainly not om 
We have a great deal of respect for Mr. Balfour, 
and we shall be glad to see him once more in pos- 
session of the full confidence of his a But that 
for the moment he has lost that confidence cannot 
be denied. As for the Government as a whole, they 
have suffered moral shipwreck. They may remain 
in office for two or three years longer; but their 
prestige is gone, and without prestige no Ministry 
can ever hope to accomplish much in the way of 
positive legislation. The bubble has burst, “all at 
once, and nothing first,” and the people of Great 
Britain are to be heartily congratulated on the fact. 








THE COBDEN CLUB. 
iu celebration which is to take place to-day 
at Greenwich has inevitably provoked some 
adverse comment in advance from our New Im- 
perialists. It is thirty years since Cobden died; 
and what is there, they ask, to show for his work? 
Militarism was never more rampant, nor were the 
nations of Europe ever more thoroughly pervaded 
by mutual animosity and distrust. The great military 
States have. reverted to Protection long ago. Even 
France, partially converted by Cobden under the 
Empire, went back to Protectionism as soon as 
she had freedom and leisure to do so. Germany, 
again, which had Free Trade thirty years before 
ngland, had reverted to Protectionism earlier than 
France. Besides ourselves, only Holland remains 
true to the Freé Trade faith. Even among ourselves 
there are signs of a reaction such as thirty years 
ago would have been incredible. It is not merely 
that we have vague talk about an Imperial Zoll- 
verein from others besides the Fair Trade eccentrics. 
We have attempts at Protection on various excuses 
—trifling attempts, but Protectionist nevertheless. 
We have the exclusion of Canadian store cattle on 
the flimsy pretext that they may bring in pleuro- 
pneumonia, and of Icelandic sheep in order that the 
rovisions of the law may be uniform. To hold the 
tectionist creed is no longer a mark of eccen- 
tricity. It is avowed by our agrarians; certain 
concessions have been made to it by our “ in- 
ductive”’ economists; and it is upheld by no 
inconsiderable number of practical men. Foreign 
nations, it is said, are not only sending in the 
surplus goods produced by them under a Pro- 
tectionist régime, but cutting us out of the 
markets of the world—even in our own colonies. 
In a vigorous letter to the Times of Wednes- 
day Lord Masham—a practical man, if ever there 
was one, both in his achievements and in his 
intellectual limitations—has summed up the case 
against Free Trade and the Cobden Club. Agri- 
culture, he says, is in a state of collapse. The 
roduction of pig-iron in the United Kingdom has 
allen off in twelve years about 14 per cent. In 
twenty yeats the exports of cotton have fullen 11 
per cent, Our import of silk is eight times what 
we export. In cutlery we were supreme in 1882; in 
1894 the German export was twice as much as ours, 
Our sugar manufacture, it may be added, is being 
killed by foreign bounties ; our tinplate industry by 
the McKinley tariff. In iron and steel, and in 
chemicals, Germany is rapidly gaining upon us; 
and the tendency of the Continental States and of 
the American Union is to open up fresh markets 





for their own produce and to close one outlet after 
another for ours. 

All these things may be true, and yet the in- 
ference drawn from them may be utterly wrong. 





Militarism has increased, thanks to the policy of the 
Second Empire in France, and has been kept up by the 
German retention of Alsace-Lorraine. Continental 
nations have become Protectionist, not because Free 
Trade bas been tried and failed, for most of them 
had been very imperfectly converted at best, but 
partly from the imperious needs of their revenue 
and partly from jealousy of us. They have been 
constantly threatened with war, and have been at 
their wits’ end to raise the money for it; they have 
seen, as the mercantilists of the last century saw, 
that a country that is to be always prepared for war 
ought to be “self-sufficing” as nearly as may 
be. Their agriculture has suffered, like ours, from 
the competition of America, and they have looked 
with envy on our manufacturing supremacy 
as on our colonial empire, and have done their 
best to rival us in both respects. In America 
and our colonies Protection been advocated 
mainly on the ground that a new country 
needs diversity of industry, and that manu- 
factures may be started by means of Protective 
duties which will eventually be able to stand alone. 
The expectation has proved fallacious, for to protect 
one interest is to raise a cry for Protection from a 
dozen others. But there is a better justification for 
the action taken by their legislatures in the im- 
perative need of a tariff for revenue purposes — a 
need which promoted the reversion to Protectionism 
at the beginning of the American Civil War, and 
which the difficulty of direct taxation under a 
Federal system seems likely to intensify in the 
United States. These nations at least have excuses 
for their action, which we have not. 

We do not share the fear, which may be suggested 
by some of the facts we have cited, that there is any 
real danger of an effective Protectionist revival 
among ourselves. The best proof that there is no 
such danger is to be found in the various disguises 
our Protectionism is compelled to assume, It 
masquerades as Reciprocity, or as Imperialism, or as 
concern for the national defence. France is the 
example of Protection par excellence, and French 
trade shows an actual decline. It is true enough 
that Germany, having made desperate attempts a 
lavish subsidies to raise up a mercantile marine, is 
able to push the sale of German goods in our colonial 
markets as well as in some foreign markets formerly 
controlled by us. It is also true that German traders, 
having a much keener eye for small profits and 
much greater adaptability to native demands, have 
managed, generally by fair means and sometimes by 
unfair, to oust our goods from these markets. But 
that is not because Protection has secured them 
their profit in the home market, but because they are 
cleverer and more adaptive than our own people. 
Nothing can be clearer than that our decline, espe- 
cially in two great staple groups of trades—the 
chemical trades and the iron trades—is due very 
largely to want of intelligence. We make fewer 
experiments ; we are too purely practical: we apply 
less science, and work more by rule of thumb ; and so 
German ability and German technical training catch 
usup. Protection to our threatened trades would 
largely remove such stimulus as competition still gives 
us; for what these industries want is science—and 
smartness, It is true that the American Union, 
with its enormous advantages in certain depart- 
ments, must eventually pass us in them. But its 
eventual success will only be hampered by a policy 
which checks the manufacturer in obtaining his raw 
material, and all the protected interests will be set 
fighting next year by a new tariff revision. And it 
is perfectly clear that, whether in Europe or in the 
United States, Protection leads straight to the Ring 
and the Trust. 
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That other nations will be wise in the immediate 
future there is not, we fear, much hope. Militarism 
and expenditure must decline, and over-production 
must make itself more felt than it is, before their 
eyes will be opened. Even then, as Canada is finding 
out, tariffs will have to be maintained for a time for 
revenue purposes, whatever be the desire for Free 
Trade. But it is quite clear to the British people 
where our interest lies. Happily, among us agri- 
cultural protection is impossible, and industrial pro- 
tection would make our Imperialists into Little 
Englanders—at least, if we protected ourselves against 
the cotton mills of Bombay and the future manu- 
facturing developments of the Colonies. And (if we 
do not have an Imperial Zollverein, which is only a 
dream, and a dangerous one) to hold our place we 
must use our brains and improve our education, 
technical and commercial alike. For Continental 
nations there is one way of escape from their delu- 
sions. If their military necessities have forced them 
into Protectionism, their commercial needs have 
forced them into the making of commercial treaties. 
The Cobden-Chevalier treaty with France was 
described by Cobden’s biographer as a kind of 
back-door to Free Trade. It is possible that the 
series of commercial treaties and arrangements we 
see in both hemispheres—the Russo-German and 
Russo - Austrian treaties, the impending treaty 
between France and Italy, the arrangement 
between Germany and Spain, the Pan-American 
efforts of the United States—may eventually prove 
a similar set of back-doors to free exchange. 
Meanwhile we may congratulate ourselves that, 
whatever trade statistics may tell us, real wages 
never were higher among our people, the standard 
of comfort was never more satisfactory, and the 
consumer was never better off. And in the “ pro- 
tected”’ nations, on the other hand—with the 
partial exception of the United States, which, as a 
whole, is still a new country—in spite of all that 
has been done by mechanical invention and im- 
— transport, the struggle for life is becoming 

arder, and the struggle to raise an adequate 
revenue harder still. 








PRESIDENT KRUGER. 





R. CECIL RHODES is reported to have said 
that President Kruger was the only born 
diplomatist he had ever met. Mr. Kruger is not 
believed to hold an equally high opinion of Mr. 
Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes doubtless considers himself a 
= deal more “ up to date”’ than the head of the 
uth African Republic. Some silly flatterer has 
said of him that he thinks in continents. But his 
mental processes appear rather to be conducted in 
terms of the Stock Exchange. President Kruger, 
like the Great Protector, openly professes that he 
takes the Bible for his guide. Language of this 
kind shocks two classes of persons. The first class 
consists of those who think that to talk about 
religion is the sign of a hypocrite ; and the second, 
of those who think that to believe in it is the sign 
of a fool. The Duke of Argyll, in the latest and 
peo the most eloquent of his many tracts on the 
astern Question, describes himself as having been 
horrified by the protest of Lord Carlisle that if he voted 
against the repeal of the Corn Laws he could no longer 
pray for his daily bread. The Duke is both a sin- 
cerely religious man and a rigidly orthodox Christian. 
But it jars upon him to find the words of Christ 
directly employed as applicable to the politics of the 
hour. President Kruger belongs to a type of men 





who could not understand, and could not be made to 
understand, the Duke of Argyll’s, meaning. They 
would say with Lord Carlisle that it was inconsistent 
and wrong to repeat the Lord’s Prayer,on a Sunday 
and to vote on a Monday against the, free importa- 
tion of corn. If Mr. Kruger, avowedly taking the 
Bible for his guide, acts in contravention of its 
precepts, he is open to the charge of hypocrisy. 
The Bible inculcates forgiveness of enemies. Can 
anyone say that the, President has not fulfilled that 
command? In most.civilised States Dr. Jameson 
and. his principal colleagues, wanld, have been 
hanged. If they had, been... Dutchmen, .and the 
Transvaal had been a British colony, they would 
probably have been imprisoned for twenty years. It 
is alleged, on good authority, that after the battle 
or surrender of Krugersdorp the Executive Council 
of the Transvaal were in favour of shooting the 
ringleaders, and that the President only saved 
them by threatening to resign. It,ig certain that 
at that time neither he nor his Government knew 
anything of the terms offered to Dr, Jameson by 
a Boer commandant on the: field, When the 
“ Reform Leaders,” as the. promoters of an 
abortive revolution are oddly called, were sen- 
tenced to death, nobody supposed that they would 
be actually hanged. But several years of im- 
prisonment were confidently expected. When they 
were released on payment of a fine the President 
was ironically congratulated in the baser sort of 
Tory organs upon having recognised that discre- 
tion was the better part of valour, It would be 
difficult to find anything more. di eful than 
the attacks made upon President..Kruger in’ the 
English press after the singular courtesy and for- 
bearance with which he had treated his English 
prisoners. 

Like most really religious men, President Kruger 
has a strong sense of humour, Hijs. homely anec- 
dotes and illustrations remind one of President 
Lincoln, whom in some respects, he resembles. It 
was said of Lincoln that he illustrated every public 
declaration he made by a story, that he never told 
the same story twice, and that he invented every 
story he told. Mr. Kruger is probably not a man of 
very powerful imagination. His mind feeds upon 
matters of fact. But he has Lincoln’s gift of putting 
important propositions and conclusions in a pic- 
turesque and simple way. When he announced his 
intention of waiting until the tortoise had put its 
head out of its shell, he gave a hint which anyone 
less obtuse than a New Raider would have under- 
stood. “One hand must wash the other” is. a 
homely but a memorable way, of saying that con- 
cessions in diplomacy cannot all be on one side. 
The little dogs, and the man who, cried “Isha” to 
set them on, make a graphic picture of Mr, Rhodes 
and his dupes. Prince Bismarck is credited. with 
having scored some of his greatest diplomatic 
victories by telling the exact truth when it was 
assumed that that was the last thing he would do. 
No statement hitherto made y Mr. Kruger to any 
representative of the Queen has been proved in- 
correct or partial. It is said that he made Mr. 
Chamberlain believe he would come to England if 
he were invited, and then refused the invitation. But 
he did not refuse the invitation. He merely asked 
for terms which Mr. Chamberlain did not choose to 
accept. It is likely enough that he took advantage 
of the desire for his coming, and tried by.it to 
obtain the repeal of the Convention of 1884. 
There is nothing dishonest in that, though it 
may not be easy to see what harm the Convention 
does the Republic. It would be interesting to know 
Mr. Kruger’s view of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy. 
The celebrated despatch in which that eminent 
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statesman explained that he meant nothing par- 
ticular by Home Rule for the Rand must have tickled 
the old Boer’s palate. Nevertheless, the President 
rather likes the Secretary for the Colonies. When 
a number of Young Hollanders were declaiming 
against the Colonial Office Mr. Kruger stopped them. 
“You are wrong, my brothers,” he said; “ Mr. 
Chamberlain is our friend.” Throughout all the 
complicated and sometimes perilous transactions since 
Dr. Jameson crossed the frontier last December the 
President has shown himself a wise, just, and 
merciful man. He has also contrived to put him- 
self in the right, and Mr. Chamberlain in the 
wrong, with a meritorious and rather irritating 
frequency. 

Oom Paul has been three times elected President 
of the South African Republic, and has been at the 
head of the State for fourteen years. He was pre- 
viously a member of the Executive Council under 
President Burgers for ten years, and he is now 
more than seventy. He is a Conservative, a man of 
simple tastes, and not greedy for gold. But he is 
not a despot, and he has to deal with men very 
unlike himself. The Hollander section of the 
Government are for making what they can out of 
the business, and they can no more be ignored than 
our own Tite Barnacles at home. At the last 
Presidential Election many of the foreign residents 
in the Transvaal supported General Joubert, who 
was thought to be more Liberal in his views than 
Mr. Kruger, and less hostile to conferring the full 
franchise upon aliens. Mr. Rhodes declined to use 
his influence on General Joubert’s side, and Mr. 
Kruger was elected. President Kruger’s attitude 
to the foreigners in his State is intelligible 
enough, resting as it does upon the principle of 
self-preservation. Is there a community in the 
world which would consent to be ruled by a 
majority of aliens? After a long interview 
with an influential visitor who came to plead the 
cause of the Uitlanders, the President accompanied 
him to the door, and pointed to the flag on the 
national buildings. “ How long,” he said, “ would 
that remain there if I were to grant all you 
ask?” Whether he would not have been prudent 
as well as generous to grant some of it long 
ago, is another question. But the thing is 
much more difficult than it was. The worst 
enemy of the Uitlanders is Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
It would appear that even in the affairs of 
this world the Bible may sometimes be a better 
guide than the Stock Exchange Calendar. It was 
not Mr. Kruger who packed the key with the cipher. 
It was not the preaching Doppers who rebelled by 
proxy and conspired by telegraph. The children of 
this world are not always wiser, even in their own 
generation, than the children of light. The subtle 
intriguers who informed each other over Boer wires 
that “ Boer government was becoming aware— 
slightly,” forgot to acquire the wisdom of the 
serpent before they put off the harmlessness of the 
dove. The immeasurable imbecility of the Stock 
Exchange marauder is even more obvious than the 
shrewdness of the Bible-reading and telegram- 
deciphering President. 








THE REAL LESSON OF THE COLLAPSE. 





JE trust that the real lesson of the collapse of 

' the Government plans of 1896 may be brought 
home to the Tory party. Like most events, of 
course, it had many causes, some of them personal 
and accidental, It is perfectly true, as the Times 





has unkindly told him, that Mr. Balfour is not 
sufficiently patient and industrious to be a first-rate 
leader of the House of Commons. To say he has 
failed because he has other and varied interests is 
obviously an insufficient explanation. Both Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli had their intellectual 
amusements, but neither failed as a Parliamentary 
leader. But they had the power of concentration on 
the task of the moment. Mr. Balfour is equally 
desultory as a politician and as a philosopher. 
There are charms in desultory leading as there are 
in desultory reading, but they are dangerous charms 
in the British House of Commons. And why are 
they dangerous? Obviously because, with the 
whole field of legislation in three kingdoms open 
to the Government of the day, there are so many 
pleasant paths wherein to stray. It was perfectly 
natural that they should have attempted to do some- 
thing for the English landlords, something for the 
Voluntary Schools, something for Light Railways, 
something for National Defence, and something 
towards the settlement of the Irish Land Question, 
all in one session. From the point of view of the 
present majority—a democratically elected majority 
—all these things required to be done, and that 
quickly. If Parliament were an efficient machine 
for carrying out the will of the people all these 
things would have been done—not, perhaps, as the 
Government proposed to do them, but still somehow. 
If Mr. Balfour had had the concentration of a great 
Parliamentarian he would have frankly recognised 
the impossibility of doing all these things in one 
session. He would have put all his energies into 
one measure. Even if that measure had been the 
Education Bill—awkwardly conceived as it was—he 
would probably have carried it. We have naturally 
no desire to undervalue the ability and strenuousness 
of Sir William Harcourt and the little band of 
Liberals who have fought with him. Still less have 
we any desire to underestimate the strength of the 
feeling, among the Nonconformists especially, against 
any further endowment of denominational education. 
But we nevertheless believe that Mr. Balfour could 
with his vast majority have carried the Bill, with 
amendments perhaps, but still substantially as he 
proposed it, if he had devoted to it the whole energy 
of Parliament, and he might have earned thereby the 
prestige of a Parliamentary success. But he would 
plead that by so doing he would have neglected 
many interesting and important questions which 
the governing party were anxious to deal with. To 
a man of desultory mind the temptation was irre- 
sistible. The quality of desultoriness only became 
fatal to his party owing to the circumstances of the 
environment. arliament has a vast number of 
things to do, but it is fatal for that very reason to 
attempt to do a vast number of things in Parlia- 
ment, Thus the real cause of Mr. Balfour’s failure 
is not Mr. Balfour’s defects, but the constitutional 
arrangements which make those defects peculiarly 
dangerous. 

The Government, say the Tory papers, got a 
bigger bit than it could chew. This is vq half the 
truth. It is Parliament which has got a bigger bit 
than it can chew. Mr. Balfour naturally excited the 
laughter of the House of Commons when he spoke of 
the evidence of Parliamentary decay afforded by the 
events of a single week. There has been no great 
amount of obstruction this session, as the Times 
indeed admits. The failure of the Government to 
carry its programme into law has not been unprece- 
dented. The failure is a mere exaggeration of the 
failures of other Governments in other sessions— 
that is all. Other Governments have complained 


that they had too small majorities: this Govern- 
ment complains that its majority is too big. 
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All Governments complain of factious obstruc- 
tion. All Oppositions indignantly repel the 
charge. The real explanation of all the failures 
is the same, if we make allowance for the 
single difference that Liberal Governments have 
been hampered also by the resistance of the House 
of Lords. But even if the veto of the Lords 
were abolished, Liberals would find themselves— 
as Tories do now—unable to carry into law all 
the Bills which they believe the country impera- 
tively requires. The simple fact is that Parlia- 
ment has got too much to do, and therefore does 
too little. 

These events, says Mr. Balfour, are ominous of 
inevitable change, but he would not even “adum- 
brate” the nature of those changes. Perhaps he is 
thinking of wasting a session or two on more or less 
futile changes in Parliamentary procedure. We do 
not say that the procedure of the House of Commons 
is incapable of improvement—far from it. But it is 
not now miterially worse than the procedure of 
most other legislative assemblies. If Mr. Balfour 
were really a philosopher, he must begin to see that 
the only change which can really make the House 
of Commons again efficient is a great measure 
of devolution, which would remove part of the 
work from an overwrought legislature, and 
enable it to concentrate its attention on matters 
of Imperial moment. Such a measure of devolu- 
tion must begin with Ireland. No other part 
of the United Kingdom is so clearly diverse in 
its interests, so clearly beyond the power of the 
House of Commons to deal with. Even now, when 
the Irish party is a less efficient Parliamentary 
instrument than it has been at any time since 
1880, and when Ireland is comparatively quiet and 
prosperous, Irish questions, big and small, absorb 
a large portion of the time of the House. Ireland 
gains very little by this prolonged attention. For 
nine years only one Irish Bill of any considerable 
importance has become law. She remains with the 
most antiquated and exclusive system of local 

overnment in Europe, not excluding Russia. But 
land’s loss is not England’s gain. Owing to 
her refusal to grapple with the Irish question, 
England has suffered from a legislative starva- 
tion only less severe than the Irish famine. We 
trust Mr. Balfour will spend the recess in an 
effort to discover how best he can relieve the 
Imperial Parliament of Irish business without 
danger either to Ireland or to the Empire. Many 
bitter things are being said about Lord Salis- 
bury, but the nephew may well reflect as he looks 
back on the history of the past decade that if 
the uncle had been able to carry into effect the 
policy which he enunciated at Newport in 1885 
much loss might have been saved to Ireland and 
tothe Empire. It is not yet too late. Instead of 
complaining of his opponents or tinkering at the 
standing orders, Mr. Balfour ought to hasten to 
relieve Parliament of the incubus which is rendering 
it inefficient. 








THE LIBERAL VICTORY IN CANADA. 
HE General Election in Canada last Tuesday has 
resulted in a veritable triumph for Liberal 
principles—a triumph, too, which ought not to be 
without its effect on this side of the Atlantic. In 
the last Parliament of the Dominion the Conserva- 
tive party had a majority of 49 in a House of 215; 
in the new Parliament, which consists of 213 
members, the Liberals have a majority over. all 
other parties of 24, and the two small groups of 











McCarthyites and Patrons are on the chief issues 


Liberals too. In the Province of Ontario, to which 
these groups belong, the Liberals have a majority 
over the Conservatives alone. Even in the coast 
provinces, ever faithful to Conservatism, they have 
made considerable gains. In Nova Scotia, Sir 
Charles Tupper’s native province, they actually 
obtain 11 seats out of 20. In Manitoba itself they 
gain but one seat, but in British Columbia they 
are as two to one. But the former province 
does not exhibit its attitude so clearly in this 
election as it has already exhibited it in choosing its 
own Provincial Legislature. For Winnipeg, indeed, 
Sir John Macdonald’s son has been returned—as a 
Conservative, of course. He was put up because he 
was so like his father; and he must have been re- 
turned chiefly on his name and his face, But the 
most astonishing and gratifying result is seen in 
the Province of Quebec. Mr. Laurier, the Liberal 
leader, had pledged himself to oppose the coercion 
of Manitoba in the matter of denominational 
schools. He had undertaken to obtain satisfac- 
tion for the Catholics by conciliation instead of 
by coercion; and the Catholic clergy of Quebec, 
who have for years been using the real but 
microscopic grievance of the Manitoban Catholics 
as a stalking-horse, had officially condemned him 
and all his prospective supporters. The Province 
of Quebec, it need not be said, is one of the most 
devoutly Catholic regions in the world. But a good 
many of its inhabitants have worked in the United 
States, and have learned to resist Clerical dictation 
in politics. Moreover, for the first time in the 
history of the Dominion, the triumph of the Liberals 
meant a French-Canadian Premier. Accordingly, 
in the teeth of all sacerdotal opposition, Quebec is 
Liberal by 50 seats to 15, 

Attempts have been made in some quarters on 
both sides of the Atlantic to minimise the signi- 
ficance of the results. The issues, we are told, are 
confused, and consequently the verdict of the 
electorate was uncertain, It is true that parties 
were confused; that the Liberals suffered some- 
what from the competition of the Patrons of 
Industry, and the Conservatives a good deal more 
from the McCarthyite schism in Ontario—which, 
however, was greatly promoted by the action of 
the late Government towards Manitoba. But the 
number of the representatives of these two Dissentient 
groups is trifling; and, as we have said, they too 
are Liberal in the main. The election is, in the 
first place, a decisive declaration against the coer- 
cion of a province—in other words, in favour of the 
maintenance of provincial Home Rule. In the 
next, and as regards the English-Canadians in 
particular, it implies a distinct preference of an 
efficient Christian but unsectarian school system 
against the denominationalism which alone is recog- 
nised by the Roman Catholic Church. As we have 
pointed out before in these columns, that is the 
usual opinion of the English race—in Canada, as in 
the United States and Australia—when it gets clear 
of ecclesiastical influence. Further, in Quebec the 
result is the heaviest blow ever dealt at the in- 
fluence of the priesthood in politics; and the defeat 
both of the Savsinmant and of certain suspect 
candidates on both sides makes for political purity. 
And, finally, from the Dominion as a whole—and 
notably from much-protected Ontario—there comes 
a distinct declaration in favour of Free Trade. 
It cannot receive practical effect at once; but it is 
a welcome and peculiarly opportune indication that 
Canada is finding out her mistakes at last. Moreover, 
it may fairly be said that the victory has no draw- 


backs. Canada is more loyal than ever to the 
British connection ; and as to the minute grievance 
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of the Manitoban Catholics, it may fairly be expected 
that Mr. Laurier will fulfil his pledge to redress it 
without breaking up the school system favoured by 
the great mass of the inhabitants of the province, 
Catholic and Protestant alike. A victory for Home 
Rule, for the Free Trade ideal, and for unsectarianism 
against sacerdotalism, may well give encouragement 
to Liberals at home. 








PICTURESQUE IRELAND. 





HE meeting on Wednesday at the Imperial 
Institute in support of the Irish Tourist 
Association will, we trust, induce many Britons to 
give themselves the advantage of an Irish tour this 
summer. There can be no doubt that Ireland has 
not been visited as she ought to have been. Scot- 
land, which can scarcely rival her in natural beauty, 
has been overrun by tourists innumerable, to the 
great profit of her prudent people. It is not that 
we love the Scots more. Even so fervent an anti- 
Scot as Dr. Johnson went to Scotland but refused to 
go to Ireland, even when Boswell asked him. Per- 
haps there is something in what Mr. Gerald Balfour 
said, and that Ireland is unvisited because she has 
had no Sir Walter. Bat, frankly, we rather doubt 
whether literature has much to do with the holidays 
of the ordinary man. Though it may seem snobbish 
to say so, we believe that the example of the Queen, 
by setting the fashion, has had more to do than all 
the Waverley Novels with the development of Scot- 
land and the neglect of Ireland. Phis is an un- 
fortunate mistake which cannot now be rectified. 
Perhaps the next best thing to a royal visit, as a 
means of attracting our fashion-following middle 
classes, is a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen at 
the i Institute. When they learn that the 
Duke of Devonshire is going to take over into his 
own management the hotel at Lismore, many estim- 
able people with a weakness for the Morning Post 
will rush te the river which has been called, not 
altogether absurdly, the Irish Rhine. 

But, after all, the main causes of the neglect of 
Ireland are neither literary nor snobbish, but sternly 
practical. Ireland is very near, but yet very far. 
To the Londoner Dublin is much further away 
than Paris, and Connemara than Switzerland. The 
railway companies compete by their various routes 
both for Scotch and for Continental traffic, but 
there is no competition in the journey to Dublin. 
Hence the service to Dublin is so antiquated and 
expensive that we would strongly recommend any 
tourist who desires a short sea journey to choose the 
Stranraer route, and any one of the happily larger 
body of men who can sleep for a night at sea in 
comfortable berths to go by way of Milford or 
Liverpool or Fleetwood. They will find the jour- 
ney much cheaper and more pleasant, and very 
little, if at all, slower. Some year or two hence 
there is to be an improved service by way of 
Dublin and Holyhead, and if the passenger rates 
are reduced at the same time, the old route 
might again be recommended. As it is, it has 
not been improved for twenty years. The Irish 
railways, to do them justice, have made very great 
advances within that period, and the three principal 
lines may be compared without discredit, so far as 
their passenger facilities are concerned, with those 
English companies which are not quite in the first 
rank, The service between Dublin and Belfast is 
disappointingly meagre, but the Great Southern and 
Great Southern and Western make very tolerable 
use of their opportunities. If a large tourist traffic, 
however, is to be attracted, all the companies must 





be prepared to run rapid express trains, carrying 
third-class passengers in carriages not worse, let us 
say, than those of the London and South-Western. 
At present, the tourist in Ireland cannot be advised 
to travel third-class, and travelling in Ireland is 
therefore, for railway fares alone, at least 50 per cent. 
dearer than travelling in England. 

The hotels, again, are in most cases execrable. 
In the average provincial town there is no place 
where the tourist can be sure of cleanliness and 
good, plain fare. Go off the beaten track, and, 
though you may hit upon a good hotel here and 
there, you will generally find yourself in a dirty 
and insanitary public-house which makes charges 
scarcely lower than those of a great London hotel. 
The Irish Tourist Association, largely owing to the 
efforts of Lord Crewe, has done a good deal to 
improve the hotels; but we fancy that it will 
be necessary for somebody who is less afraid 
of offending to do the really necessary work. 
Mr. Murray announces a new and revised edition 
of his Irish Guide Book, and if, as we trust is 
the case, the editor has carefully distinguished 
the good from the bad hotels he will have done his 
readers a service. From the point of view of the 
cyclist especially much deserves to be done. The 
roads may not be better than the roads in England, 
as they were when Arthur Young travelled in 
Ireland in the last century, but in most counties 
the main roads are fairly good, and if the wayside 
inns were improved Ireland might be made—climate 
apart—an excellent country to cycle through. 

But what about that climate? It cannot, we 
fear, be denied that the man who wants to be 
braced—and so many men do now—will find better 
value for his money in Switzerland, or even at 
Cromer, than he will in the south-west of Ireland. 
Though Ireland has her bracing spots—Portrush is 
one—the greater part of the country is mild and 
damp to a degree that some people may find 
oppressive. The climate will always stand in 
the way of Ireland as a refuge for the large 
majority of young townsmen. But to the man 
of middle life, to whom violent exercise is not 
a necessity, whose nerves require to be rested, 
and whose best holiday is a long sleep, we can 
recommend the coast of Connaught or of Munster 
with a positive medical assurance. He can get a 
nerve rest in the sound of the Atlantic rollers 
that the easterly gusts of the North Sea will never 
give him. The rain, after a week or so, will 
cease to trouble him, The peasantry, so one 
and unaccustomed, though mostly English- 
speaking; will always give him enough of 
human interest to prevent him becoming jaded 
with rock and sea. And his woman-folk, if the 
find the dampness trying to Parisian millinery, wi 
be reconciled by learning that the climate of Ireland 
is the best in the world for the complexion, as many 
a colleen’s face can testify. For the son of the gee 
there will be plenty of chances of good sport wit 
gun and rod. He must not expect grouse drives. 
Ireland is not barbarous enough for that. But 
he will get as good wild sport as in any 
other country in Europe if he only manages 
to get the peasantry to show him how. We read 
in the Times, by the way, some rather ungrateful 
references to the poaching which is spoiling Irish 
rivers, but we would point out that the only very 
serious poachers are the landlords who net the mouths. 
The other poachers are only part of the landscape, 
good sportsmen, good company. As a final con- 


sideration, which is becoming yearly more practical, 
we may remind the man who is late in getting away 
for his holiday, that in Ireland most things are later, 
including grouse. 
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FINANCE. 





seg utter anarchy in Turkey has weighed upon 
the markets during the week. Everybody 
hopes that, somehow or other, peace will be main- 
tained, but the agitation in Macedonia is regarded 
as exceedingly serious, and so is the Turkish defeat 
by the Druses, So far as Crete is concerned, the 
City inclines to believe that the Sultan will have 
to concede the reforms demanded by the Powers. 
Rumours that a large filibustering expedition for 
Cuba is being fitted out in the United States has also 
had an unfavourable influence: people fear that 
it may result in a quarrel between the United States 
and Spain. The spread of the insurrection in 
Rhodesia is also discouraging, and at first the City 
was inclined to take too serious a view of the Trans- 
vaal Government's demand for the trial of Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Beit. Speculative business has therefore 
been held in check ; but, all the same, trade is steadily 
improving, as the railway traffic returns very clearly 
prove, and there is every evidence that the country 
never was more prosperous. At the fortnightly 
settlement, which began on Tuesday morning, it 
was made clear that the speculative account open 
for the rise in mining shares had been reduced 
during the preceding fortnight; and the carrying 
over rates therefore declined. In general markets, 
however, there has been rather an increase of 
speculation, and rates were slightly higher. In 
the South African department, which for the time 
being dominates all others, prices continued to 
fall until the afternoon of Tuesday. Since then 
there has been some recovery, though business 
is still quiet. The international department is 
better, especially; the news that the Argentine 
Senate has passed the Debt Unification Bill has 
caused a short demand for all kinds of Argentine 
securities, resulting in a marked rise. Home railway 
stocks are steady, and Consols and other high-class 
securities are better. In the American market there 
are rapid fluctuations from day to day. Bold 
operators buy on every decline, but they are quick 
to sell on every recovery. We can only repeat the 
advice we have given so often, that the investor 
should be very cautious how he buys American 
securities. It seems clear now that the approaching 
Democratic Convention will declare for the free 
coinage of silver. It is true that most people think 
the Democrats will be defeated, but, of course, it is 
too early yet to form any very definite opinion on the 
point. In any case, the St. Louis platform is quite 
sufficient to warn cautious people from incurring risk. 
Even if a good currency policy is pursued, it is 
always to be borne in mind that the Convention 
declares for the support by the United States of 
all American republics engaged in a dispute with 
Europe ; and there is likewise the extreme danger 
that the Cuban insurrection may ultimately bring 
about a quarrel with Spain. For every reason then, 
political and financial, the market for United States 
securities is too unsettled and too risky for cautious 
people. 

The near approach of the end of the half-year 
has led to some rise in the rates of interest and 
discount. The joint-stock banks are always in 
the habit of calling in loans when they are about 
to draw up their reports, so as to show very 
large cash reserves; and this of course has 
diminished the supply of loanable capital in the 
market. Then, during the week, a large instal- 
ment upon the Chinese loan has had to be paid, 
and there is a good deal of money still locked up in 
connection with the Barclay-Bevan amalgamation. 
All these causes, however, are very temporary; next 
week money will become quite abundant, and in all 
probability rates will decline again. We are ap- 
proaching the holiday season, when business usually 
slackens. And, above all, gold is coming in from 
abroad in very large amounts. The silver market 
continues steady. The great American mine owners 
are selling very sparingly, and that keeps the 





market firm, although the demand for silver is not 
great. Evidently the mine owners it the United 
States still incline to the view that ‘somehow or 
other silver will come into larger use for monetary 
purposes in the Union. As a consequence, the India 
Council is still able to dispose of its drafts on very 
favourable terms. It reduced the amount offered 
for tender this week to 50 lacs. The applications 
were very large, and the average price obtained 
was a little over ls. 2}d. per rupee. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. -: 

S4 TURDAY.—The Ministerial newspapers cast 

Punch into the shade. Nothing could well be 
more amusing than the glosses they put upon the 
desperate situation of the Governmént, and the 
frantic efforts to which they devote themselves to 
prove that after all it is the wicked Opposition that 
is alone responsible for the deadlock. They seem to 
have taken their cue from Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
speech yesterday afternoon is a gem of its kind. 
But one can forgive the bouncing vulgarity and 
unblushing misrepresentations of this speech because 
of the open confession of failure which it contains. 
Ministers, he declares, do not care an atom for any- 
thing in the Education Bill but the increased help 
for the voluntary schools. All the plans for killing 
the School Boards, strangling educational progress 
and so forth are mere fringe that may be dispensed 
with at once. This seems to mean that the Cabinet 
at its meeting to-day will abandon all those “ vital 
provisions " about which Sir John Gorstihas said so 
much of late. What Sir John Gorst himself will say 
none can tell; nor is it possible to understand how 
Mr. Balfour will submit to the abandonment of his 
previous scheme for hanging up the Bill until 
January. To be sure there are those who declare 
that this was not Mr. Balfour’s scheme at all, but 
Mr. Chamberlain’s. If that be so the furious anger 
of yesterday’s speech becomes intelligible.. 

The Colonial Secretary has other troubles to face 
besides the failure of the Bedlamite Education Bill. 
President Kruger’s demand for the prosecution of 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit puts him in avery tight 
place. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
President is justified in making this demand. It 
will be ridiculous indeed to punish Dr. Jameson 
and to leave Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit. to go free, 
But the friends of the millionaires are numerous and 
powerful, and Mr. Chamberlain will not find it an 
easy matter to cope with them. 

Sunday.—The growing custom of converting 
Sunday into a day out of town makes Saturday 
also very much of a blank day so far as politics 
are concerned. The Cabinet Ministers after their 
meeting yesterday hurried out of town;'and hardly 
a politician was to be met with in the afternoon. 
The Cabinet meeting was rather a long one, but Mr. 
Chamberlain left early in order to do business at the 
Colonial Office. All that is known is that Ministers 
have changed their minds as to the future, but in 
what direction no man listeth. There,is, however, a 
strong belief that the ship will he; jlightened to- 
morrow very materially by the throwing over of 
the “ don’t-care-an-atom” provisions of the Educa- 
tion Bill. re 

Monday.—If the Times has not beeh hoaxed the 
Ministerial surrender has gone even further than 
anybody had anticipated. To-night the Education 
Bill is to be withdrawn not in part, but as a whole! 
One must wait for the actual announcement before 
accepting this statement as true. ‘It seems in- 
credible that a Government which had boasted so: 
loudly should have made so craven. ‘a ‘surrender, 
Everybody on the Ministerial side mow seems 
inclined to treat Mr. Balfour as the culprit respon- 
sible for the catastrophe. Responsible he is to a 
certain extent, but it was the arrogance, insolence, 
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and vanity of the Ministerial party as a whole that 


has led to the disaster. That the Government can 
recover from itis impossible. It must be left to linger 
on for its appointed time, until a new dissolution 
puts an end to its existence, In the meantime I see 
that the Tory newspapers still continue to talk about 
a “feeble and discredited Opposition.” Surely the 
wiseacres who use this language might have sense 
enough to see that the worst service they can do to 
their own Administration is to represent it as having 
succumbed to a weak and discredited Opposition. 
“Never despise your enemies” is a maxim that 
always holds good; but it is never so completely 
applicable as when the enemy has beaten you and you 
are trying to explain the reasons for your defeat. 

I see that there is great irritation among all 
parties at the tone of the despatches in which Mr. 
Leyds demands the trial of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit and the revocation of the Charter. Mr. Leyds 
is certainly not a master of diplomatic form, and he 
is doing very bad service to President Kruger at 
present; but.thereis really no reason why a demand 
that is in itself essentially just should be denied 
merely because it is made in unbecoming language. 
That Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit must stand their 
trial for their share in recent events is admitted 
by all fair-minded people. Mr. Leyds would have 
done better, however, if he had not sent these 
despatches to the Colonial Office. 

Tuesday.—W ords are hardly equal to the task of 
describing the scene in the House of Commons last 
night. Since the famous episode of the swine of 
Gadaréa there has been no such violent act of 
public felo de se as that which was committed by 
“the greatest Ministry of modern times” when its 
leader in the House of Commons rose to kill the 
chief measure of the session. The manner in which 
Mr. Balfour did his work was distinctly lacking in 
good taste. He attempted to prove that the Educa- 
tion Bill had been killed by the obstruction of the 
Opposition, whereas everybody in the House knew 
that this was not the case. One can forgive a great 
deal, however, to an orator in such “ doleful dumps ” 
as those in which Mr. Balfour found himself in- 
volved ; and after the subsequent trouncing he 
received from Sir William Harcourt, one need not 
desire further punishment or humiliation for him. 

There was a widespread belief at the clubs 
yesterday afternoon that Mr. Balfour had resigned, 
and it was only when it was seen that he occupied 
his usual place on the Treasury Bench that the 
rumour was dispelled. Unquestionably, if he had 
thought only of himself, he would have thrown up 
his thankless office. Thick-skinned as he is, he can- 
not be insensible to the attacks which have been 
made upon him by his own political associates 
during the past fortnight. Nor can he be unmindful 
of the kind of treatment which he has received 
from certain of his colleagues in the Cabinet. But 
to resign would be to desert his uncle and to com- 
plete the destruction of his party. There are many 
Tories who would not serve under Mr. Chamberlain, 
and there is no one except Mr. Balfour under whom 
Mr. Chamberlain would serve. Mr. Balfour is, there- 
fore, for the moment indispensable. But that he 
must feel the terrible humiliation of his position is 
not to be doubted. As for his party, they are in 
the trough of the sea, and their mood is so dangerous 
that almost anything might happen. 

Wednesday.—The bitterness of the Tories, both 
in the House and in the press, towards Mr. Balfour 
shows no signs of abatement, and is becoming posi- 
tively indecent. The storm will, I suppose, pass 
away, but it must leave unpleasant memories be- 
hind. Mr. Balfour is a tough man, with the 
haughty, imperturbable temperament of one of his 
race. He despises mere popularity and vulgar 
clamour as much as his uncle does. But those 
who remember the years of his Irish Secretaryship 
cannot forget that more than once he betrayed a 
sudden sensitiveness that surprised both friends 
and foes, and an almost savage resentment that 





was really startling. Very few who witnessed it 
can have forgotten his outburst of passionate in- 
dignation over the charge of “cynical brutality” 
which had been brought against him in connection 
with his treatment of Mr. O’Brien. It is quite 
possible that we may have a similar outburst now, 
and it is not impossible that it may be directed, not 
against the Tory newspapers or the outsiders of the 
party, but against some who are much more closely 
associated with the First Lord of the Treasury. In the 
meantime I may recall a note made in these pages 
more than two weeks ago, as to the curious growth 
among some of the new Tory members of a feeling 
of admiration for Mr. Chamberlain. His essentially 
vulgar but undeniably brilliant qualities as a debater 
are precisely those which are most likely to attract 
the “new men” of the pompous urban type, who 
constitute so large a proportion of the Tory 
majority in the present House of Commons. Mr. 
Balfour is “ caviare to the general.” 

Venezuela is still a source of grave anxiety to 
the friends of peace. Some weeks ago I called 
attention to this fact, and to the disquieting 
rumours that were current in well-informed quarters 
regarding the possibilities of this business. I regret 
to find that among the highest authorities, especially 
on the American side, the uneasiness of which I 
have spoken is becoming more acute. Recent 
events on the disputed territory may not have much 
importance; but that which is important is the 
apparent impossibility of inducing Lord Salisbury 
and the Foreign Office to act with promptitude and 
vigour. The delays of the Foreign Secretary last 
autumn undoubtedly led to the outburst of mad 
Jingoism in the United States in December; yet 
this fact does not seém to have taught Lord Salisbury 
anything, and I hear that the Americans are again 
complaining that they cannot get replies from the 
Foreign Office. It will be nothing less than a crime 
if we allow a question so critical to drift. 

Thursday.—Mr. George Dixon, I see, has at last 
plucked up his courage so far that he has declared. 
his dislike not only of the Education Bill, but of 
other measures of the present Government. It 
would have been a good thing if Mr. Dixon had 
recorded his vote against the Bill for strangling the 
School Boards. But apparently his disapproval of 
the Ministerial measures does not lead him to go into 
the lobby against them. There are other Liberal 
Unionists, however, who are more outspoken, and 
nothing is more certain than that the “fusion” has 
received a terrible blow during the last few weeks. 
The fight in the House of Commons against the 
Agricultural Rating Bill will not do anything to 
remove the effect of that blow. The towns dislike that 
measure greatly, and many urban representatives 
declare openly that it will cost them their seats at 
the next election. In these circumstances it is just 
as well that Mr. Balfour should be straining the use 
of the closure to the uttermost in order to get the 
Bill through. Its full political effects will be seen 
not in the House but in the country. 

Friday.—Judging by the proceedings in the House 
of Commons last night, it would look as though 
membersof the Government were losing their manners 
as well as their heads. There was no shadow of excuse 
for Mr. Chaplin’s rudeness to Mr. Robson, when he 
spoke of him as having evidently come from some 
scene of festivity, save that which is furnished by the 
state of obvious mental obfuscation to which Mr. 
Chaplin himself has been reduced in his attempts to 
defend a very bad Bill. I am old enough to remember 
Mr.Chaplin’s maiden speech in the House. Its subject 
was (I think) the Irish Church Bill, and it was delivered 
witha fluency that delighted Mr. Gladstone, who forth- 
with complimented the new member warmly. But for 
most persons the chief interest of the speech consisted 
in the fact that the speaker was attired in a white hat, 
and clothes so light in colour as almost to look white 
also. It was at that time an unprecedented sight in 


the House of Commons. But nobody was rude enough 
to refer publicly to Mr. Chaplin's attire, or to deduce 
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from it the conclusion that he had been attending a 
“scene of festivity” —on Newmarket Heath to wit. 








HOW THE DRUMMOND CASTLE WAS LOST. 





GREAT deal has been said in the Press, chiefly 

by miscellaneous correspondents, concerning 
the loss of the Drummond Castle off Ushant, and 
many suggestions have been made as to the cause of 
that terrible calamity, and the means of preventing 
similar occurrences in future. To those who are 
accustomed to travel by water between the English 
Channel and the Mediterranean or the South 
Atlantic, there can be no mystery as to the cause 
of the accident. All seamen know that the “set” 
of the Atlantic into the Bay of Biscay is a factor 
which must always be reckoned with but which can 
never be exactly calculated. It differs from day 
to day and almost from hour to hour; so that an 
allowance which is proved to be ample at one 
particular moment may be altogether inadequate on 
another occasion. The captain of the Drummond 
Castle did not, on the last voyage of the ship, make 
sufficient allowance for the strength of the current 
from west to east. As a consequence, on the night 
of the 16th inst. at half-past ten o'clock, when, 
according to his calculations, he should have been 
abreast of the Ushant light, with that light on his 
starboard side, or east of his position, he was 
actually running full steam ahead at a distance of 
some miles from Ushant, but with the island on his 
port side, or, in other words, to the west instead of 
the east. The result was that he crashed upon one 
or other of the chain of rocks which lie between 
Ushant and the mainland, striking the obstacle with 
such terrific violence that his ship foundered almost 
instantly, only three persons being rescued out of a 
total number of souls on board of 253. 

We have said that it is impossible exactly to 
calculate the strength of the current which is 
always bearing from the Atlantic into the Bay of 
Biscay. It follows that a seaman is not to be 
blamed if he should under-estimate that current, 
and get into a wrong position with regard either to 
Ushant at the northern horn of the Bay or 
Finisterre at the south. But there is one duty 
plainly incumbent upon every commander who 
takes his ship across the troubled waters of the 
great gulf in which so many gallant vessels have 
found their last resting-place. He cannot tell 
exactly, when there is no opportunity of making an 
observation, how far he may be to the east or the 
west of a given line; but he ought to be able to 
calculate within a very few miles how far he has 
run since leaving his last landmark. The revolu- 
tions of the engines and the tale told by the auto- 
matic log enable him to know almost precisely how 
far he has run since leaving Finisterre when going 
north or Ushant when going south. That being the 
case, he knows to within a few minutes when he ought 
to see the light which he is trying to make, provided 
his calculation of the strength of the current has 
been an accurate one. The moment that he finds 
that he has run the estimated distance, say from 
Finisterre to Ushant, without making the light on 
the latter place, he is bound to exercise the most 
extreme caution before proceedingamile further. The 
necessity is all the greater in thick weather, or when 
showers of rain are prevalent, as they too commonly 
are in the neighbourhood of those rocky wind-lashed 
shores. For not tosee the light at the appointed time 
means that a miscalculation has been made, and 
that for aught that is known to the contrary, the 
ship may be in a position of extreme danger. A 
personal experience of the writer, which happened 
so recently as last November, will best illustrate the 
course which the prudent mariner takes in these 
circumstances. Sailing to the south in a large mail 





steamer, we—the “we” in this case representing 








nearly six hundred living souls—were told that the 
light of Finisterre would be made soon after eleven 
o'clock at night. It was a boisterous day, and long 
before eleven o'clock most of the passengers had 
gone to rest. About half-past eleven the writer 
suddenly became conscious that the engines had 
stopped, and that the ship was rolling helplessly in 
the heavy sea. Going on deck he found the long 
promenade, where in fine weather a hundred men 
and women spend their time in one or other of 
the recognised amusements of ship life, absolutely 
deserted. The rain was falling in torrents; the 
vessel was rolling uneasily in the long Atlantic 
billows; the wind was howling furiously in the iron 
cordage overhead. Nota star nor a light was to be 
seen. The grimness of the scene was intensified by 
the thought of the five hundred men and women 
sleeping below, apparently unconscious of danger. 
At last a quartermaster came in sight, and explained 
the reason of the stoppage. ‘“ We can’t pick up 
Finisterre light, and the captain won't move till he 
gets it.” For two hours the ship remained prac- 
tically in one spot, a few turns of the screw at long 
intervals sufficing to keep her on her proper course, 
Then the welcome thud, thud, of the screw was heard 
once more, and like a thing of life the giant steamer 
once again bounded southward, The looked-for 
light had not been seen, but the officer on watch had 
discovered another steamer coming up from the south 
on the port or eastern side of theship. It was thus 
clear that the miscalculation of the current had been 
on the side of safety, and that the vessel had missed 
Finisterre light because she had gone too much to 
the westward. From that moment the captain's 
mind was at rest, and he pushed on knowing that a 
clear road lay before him as far as Tarifa Point. 

If the captain of the Drummond Castle had 
followed the example of the captain of the vessel of 
which we have spoken, and had stopped his engines 
when, having run his course, he failed to pick up 
Ushant light, the terrible disaster of last week 
would almost certainly have ‘een avoided. He 
would have lost a few hours, sg true; but what 
would that have been in comparison with the loss 
that was actually incurred? The fog would have 
risen in time, and long before the early dawn of the 
summer morning he would have recognised his 
position, and been enabled to escape from it. But, 
alas! he was “homeward bound,” and the air of 
England was already beginning to be breathed alike 
by passengers and crew. A miscalculation had 
clearly been made, but with instinctive optimism the 
captain was convinced that the miscalculation was 
on the side of safety, and so, confident that he had 
given the deadly rocks of Ushant a sufficient offing, 
he pushed forward, as he thought, into the English 
Channel, only to find when it was too late that he 
was in the jaws of death. There is no need to teach 
the moral of this terrible incident. It is a moral 
as old as the hills, a moral which will never lack 
illustration so long as human nature is what it is; 
so long as custom begets confidence, and confidence 
degenerates, as it is too apt to do, into carelessness. 
The ship which has come and gone for years on a 
single course, which has weathered a hundred times 
the point of danger, is overwhelmed at last, not 
because Nature has forged new weapons to use 
against her, but because for one fatal moment the 
unsleeping vigilance which it is the business of the 
mariner to exercise has been forgotten. Let us find 
some comfort in the reflection that the change from 
life to death in the case of the passengers and sailors 
of the Drummond Castle was astoundingly rapid. 
One minute they were talking and thinking of the 
home for which they yearned, and which seemed so 
near; the next they had entered, almost without 
consciousness of impending peril, into that other 
home appointed in the end for all. Nor must we be 
unmindful of the sweet human sympathy and love 
which blossomed so abundantly on that frowning 
coast, and brightened even the graves of our hapless 
shipwrecked kinsmen and kinswomen, 
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THE EVILS OF NEWSPAPER OPINION. 





| ISRAELI once remarked that the world is 

governed by sovereigns and statesmen, who 
need not trouble themselves about solemn, silly 
newspapers. This was said at a time when the 
chief Tory organ had presumed to differ from the 
leader of its party, and even to lecture him. This 
week we have had one of those repetitions of history 
which delight philosophers. The same Tory organ 
had the presumption to criticise Mr. Balfour's 
method of conducting the public business, and 
Mr. Balfour repeated Dizzy’s maxim in a somewhat 
less bombastic version. The leader of the House 
does not read the papers, and he thinks the Press— 
however well instructed—is not in a position to 
form a full estimate of Parliamentary procedure. 
To this the chief Tory organ, and nearly all the 
journals which support the Government, have re- 
joined, with such a rating of their favourite Minister 
as we have not seen since journalism became 
a power in the land. True, the Spectator last week 
denounced as “wild nonsense” all the strictures of 
its own side on Mr. Balfour's misleadership; and yet 
he does not even read the Spectator! The superior 
Mr. Curzon is infected with the same august in- 
difference. He has flatly refused to inquire into a 
serious statement made by the Standard correspon- 
dent with the Soudan expedition. Another question 
about the Soudan he met with the lofty declaration 
that “he did not know because he was not there.” 
The suggestion that any news from the East which 
lacks the sanction of Mr. Curzon’s personal observa- 
tion must be dismissed as idle is quite in the spirit 
of Mr. Balfour's scorn of mere newspaper opinion. 
A Minister who bullies his majority because it is too 
large, and snaps his fingers at its journals because 
they speak the general discontent created by his 
bungling, has an intelligence which is obviously 
ee and good for the democracy’s daily 
ood. 

Yet, in this respect, Mr. Balfour is much more 
faithful than his party to the traditions of Toryism. 
Like the sovereigns and statesmen of Disraeli, he has 
an invincible dislike to unofficial opinion. Bismarck, 
at the height of his power, did not object to the 
Press, for he knew how to make his “ reptiles” hiss ; 
and the proper discharge of venom was a function of 
the State. Mr. Balfour is more like the Duke of 
Wellington, who did not care a twopenny damn for 
any form of popular expression. The Tory opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the Stamp Duty was inspired 
solely by the belief that a cheap Press meant a fresh 
stimulus to seditious libel. The first Reform Act 
was bad enough; but to give a free rein to 
scribbling agitators, one of whom had actually 
described a sovereign Prince of this realm 
as “a corpulent man of fifty,” was to open 
the sluices of profligacy and unreason. The purely 
Tory mind clings to what it supposes to be the 
principle of authority. Mr. Balfour has illustrated 
that principle in a famous book by a series of pro- 
positions which, if they were sound, would condemn 
the Reformation, canonise the Stuarts, and enthrone 
the Pope as the supreme arbiter of religion and 
politics. The maxim that, in practical affairs, one 
authority is good only until another overthrows it 
has not been grasped by sovereigns and statesmen, 
though it is the foundation of our system of party 
government. Born out of due time, and harassed 
by a restless democracy, Mr. Balfour solaces himself 
by dwelling in a clergyman’s paradise where the 
newspapers are not takenin. Here authority plans 
schemes which nobody wants, and pooh-poohs the 
organs of opinion which are trying to save it 
from childish blunders. It is the old Tory 
temper, the old irritation against “those writ- 
ing fellows” who have the effrontery to criticise 
their betters. Time was when such disturbers of 
the public peace had their reward in gaol or the 
pillory. Defoe, father of realism, journalism, and 





other revolting “isms” with which orthodox Tory- 
ism has fought a losing battle, suffered public 
ignominy, accompanied by wholesome personal 
discomfort. Leigh Hunt, who dared to arraign the 
Prince Regent as a corrupt commonplace in an un- 
wieldy body, was treated like a felon, In our 
degenerate times an academic philosopher who 
muddles the national business cannot lay his news- 
paper critics by the ears, but he can ostentatiously 
ignore the opinion they represent. 

This habit of mind is not uncommon amongst 
people who have a stake in the country, and object 
to any discourse upon it save their own. Land- 
owners, for example, have a deeply-rooted suspicion 
that everybody who does not own land is tempted 
to heed the newspapers, and even to write in them. 
The sheer irresponsibility of printer’s ink is a con- 
stant snare to the landless mind. Naturally, 
the landowner is the only man who ought to 
speak with authority on the subject of land, 
whereas there are seditious persons who presume 
to write about it, though they have not a rood 
to their names. How can true authority be di- 
vorced from possessions? Full of this idea, the 
landowner will deplore the anonymity of leading 
articles, for, if it could be shown that the critic 
of land was named Brown, and lived on an 
upper floor in Gower Street, the public would at 
once see the absurdity of setting such a man’s 
opinions against the stake in the country. Even 
amongst authors and artists there is a belief that 
the creator of property is the best judge of its value. 
Disraeli gave expression to this idea when he said 
that critics are those who have failed in literature and 
art. They tried to be authors and artists, and when 
they could not make property, they took to writing 
down others in newspapers. Their presumption 
was almost as great as that of editors who aspire 
to instruct sovereigns and statesmen. The Dis- 
raelian dictum is still quoted by people who regard 
the literary product as a sacred estate which critic- 
ism is designed to depreciate. They, too, have a 
stake in the country. They stand for the principle 
of authority, while the critic is a Jacobin who is 
bent on red ruin and the breaking up of laws. This 
theory has sometimes been successfully commended 
to juries by indignant advocates, who have demanded 
protection for the literary property of their clients 
against the wanton hostility of critics engaged in 
“bearing” the market. The case of the actor appeals. 
even more impressively to the commercial conscience. 
Here is a man whose physical qualifications are the 
main components of his stock-in-trade. He struts 
and frets his hour upon the stage, and a miserable 
critic, who could not act to save his life, has the 
audacity to declare in print that the player's voice, 
limbs, and so forth, are unsuited to the particular 
impersonation. What is this but a gross attack 
upon property? It is endured for the most part 
because the Press has secured so strong a hold upon 
the unthinking democracy, though now and then a 
jury signifies its sympathy with the stake in the 
drama by convicting the critic of libel. But, as a 
rule, the only safeguard of the artist is his self- 
respect. Like Mr. Balfour, he does not read the 
newspapers. 

We have often wondered that this melancholy 
problem has not engaged the attention of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League. The great 
doctrine of that corporation is that every man shall 
do what he likes with his own, even when it happeng 
to be a nuisance to his neighbour. Lord Wemyss 
must surely see that a work of art is a piece of 
property which no stranger ought to be allowed to 
disparage. The owner of a wall is. entitled to 


prevent the sticking of bills upon it; why should 
not the owner of a novel or a play, or a pair of 
actor’s legs, or a Government Bill, prohibit any 
hostile comment on them in the journals? It would 
be so much more satisfactory to a man who never 
reads a newspaper to know there is nothing in it 
It may be argued hy 


offensive to his amour-propre. 
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amateur logicians that Lord Wemyss ought to 
agitate equally for the suppression of newspaper 
adulation ; but the praises of property, even when 
nobody marks them, are like fresh air which we 
breathe unconsciously; whereas foul vapours in- 
stantly excite our just resentment, 








THE DRAMA. 





* Tug SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.”—“ ON THE MARCH.” 


“TL me faut aujourd'hui parler d’'Hamlet; c'est 

horrible.” So wrote M. Jules Lemaitre, before 
he had put on the gravity of an Academician, 
concerning the burden of discussing a play about 
which everything possible has already been said a 
thousand times over. I find myself in much the 
same case with The School for Scandal. After an 
essay of Elia (and one of the very best, too), after 
Hazlitt, after Leigh Hunt, what is there left for me 
to say about this comedy? Mr. Archer, I see, has 
found something new to say in a homily addressed 
to the actors and exhorting them to take the 
piece naturally, to humanise Sheridan. Excellent 
counsel, my dear Archer, applied to many a classic 
—to Shakespeare, for instance, in general, and in 
particular to Romeo and Juliet, which in your haste 
you condemned when they did their best to play it 
naturally not long ago at this very Lyceum. For 
the great “natural” classics, the classics which deal 
with fundamental passions and eternal verities, 
need revitalising from generation to generation, 
need “natural” playing according to the par- 
ticular meaning of “nature” which each generation 
establishes for itself. But to employ this process with 
the non-natural classics, the comedies of manners— 
above all, to employ it with so artificial a writer as 
Sheridan—seenis to me singularly inopportune. Ina 
sense, of course, there are fundamental passions and 
eternal verities in The School for Scandal. Uxorious 
old husbands and giddy young wives, engaging 
spendthrifts and sententious hypocrites, scandal- 
mongering dames and fops we have always with us. 
But what have these types, as Sheridan presents 
them, in common with their modern successors? 
Which do we single out in Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle, Charles and Joseph, Mrs. Candour and Sir 
Benjamin: the permanent element of human nature 
in them, or the peculiar shape which this element 
took in the later eighteenth century? There can be 
no doubt about the answer. It is the differences 
between these people and ourselves, not their like- 
nesses to us, which give these their interest. It is 
not upon the substance, but upon the form, that 
our attention is riveted. And so I would beg the 
actors to disregard Mr. Archer's advice, and to play 
this comedy with every exaggeration of artifice, 
with a stilted self-consciousness, with a studied 
rhetoric, with an elaborate and bizarre fantasy— 
anything rather than to try and represent the 
characters as real people, which they never were. 
To give us, if it were possible, the illusion of 
reality in Sir Peter’s domestic misfortunes or in 
Joseph’s villainy would be to ruin the play. But 
it is not possible. I need not labour the point. 
Lamb has once and for all triumphantly shown 
in what consists the convention of conventional 
comedy. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell, at any rate, has had the 
intelligence to see the point. She has evidently 
aimed at playing Lady Teazle as Lady Teazle 
should be played—in the grand style. But there is 
one thing in Mrs. Campbell that is even stronger than 
her intelligence, and that is her temperament. Now 
her temperament is not at all in the grand style. 
A light and airy gaiety—the confident, slightly 
insolent, humour which Lady Teazle inherits partly 
from Congreve’s Millamant, partly from Swift’s Miss 
Notable (of the “ Polite Conversation”)—is beyond 





her. She tends to the pert and the petulant, rather 
than to the easy and condescending superiority of 
the grande coquette. Vituperation, I should say 
(though it seems ungallant), is her strong point— 
a talent for the qualities Mr. George Meredith has 
noted in Lady Wishfort, “a flow of boudoir Bill- 
ingsgate, the racy eloquence of the elevated fish- 
wife.” Hence in the passage of mere persiflage, as 
in the scene of the scandalous college, in the earlier 
stages of the quarrel scene with Sir Peter, and of 
the interview with Joseph Surface, she produces 
no effect. But as soon as the pitch of emotion is 
heightened—when, for instance, Lady Teazle takes 
to quarrelling with Sir Peter in downright 
earnest—Mrs. Campbell gets her chance, and 
makes the most of it. Her temperament, too, 
inclines naturally to outbursts of indignant scorn, so 
that she is tempted, at the end of the screen-scene, 
to turn and rend Joseph in a tragic fashion quite 
out of harmony with the rest of the play. Again, 
her temperament is what, for want of a better word, 
we agree to call “modern”; it is a “bundle of 
nerves.” This makes her a neuropathic Lady Teazle 
—a type which would have made Sheridan stare. 
The raw, instinctive country girl, whom Sir Peter is 
at the pains to describe for us as she was before her 
marriage, would never have developed into so com- 
plex acreature. And yet—even against my better 
judgment—Mrs. Campbell’s Lady Teazle, unlike 
Sheridan's Lady Teazle though it is, interests me far . 
more than an accurate rendering of the character 
would have done, for the simple reason that Mrs. 
Campbell's personality is stronger, more “ magnetic” 
—to use the cant word once more—than Lady Teazle’s. 
I see that complaints have been made of the some- 
what fantastic magnificence of her dresses ; but the 
period, I think, quite justifies extravagance in that 
direction, and, even if it does not, the result is a 
feast for the eye which I should be sorry to have 
missed. 

The Sir Peter of Mr. William Farren is familiar 
to every playgoer. There you have the grand style 
without a single drawback. With our modern rest- 
lessness and quickness of apprehension, we get a 
little impatient at the prolonged pauses and the 
deliberate emphasis of every word; but an artificial 
part must be artificially played, and Mr. Farren 
knows what he is about. Contrasted with some of 
his present companions, he gives us the strange 
effect of some mellow old master from the National 
Gallery hung by mistake in the New English Art 
Club. Nothing, for instance, could be less in the 
tradition of artificial comedy than Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s Joseph—unless it be Mr. Fred Terry's 
Charles. Both are fair performances in their way, 
but it is the “ natural” way—* natural,” that is, to 
young men of 1896 masquerading in powder and 
patches—not the ample, emphatic, frankly artificial 
way congruous with the piece. Mr. Arthur Wood’s 
Crabtree and Mr. Fred Thorne’s Moses and Mr. 
Righton’s Sir Oliver have, however, the true hearty 
smack of “old Sherry.” Mr. Cyril Maude’s Sir 
Benjamin is an outrageous caricature, Mr. Norman 
Forbes mistakes Trip for Mr. Bumble, and Mr. Jack 
Robertson sings “ Here’s to the Maiden” as though 
Charles Surface’s drinking-party were a ballad- 
concert at St. James’s Hall. 

At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre Biarritz has 
given place to a miscellaneous entertainment by 
no less than six collaborators, alive or dead, en- 
titled On the March. The company is strangely 
assorted—Mr. Charles Brookfield (singing topical 
songs and dancing breakdowns! What will this 
versatile gentleman do next, I wonder ?), and Miss 
Alice Atherton, and a Mr. Thomas Murray, who 
must, I suppose, be labelled “ school of Knowles” 
(not Sheridan Knowles, but R. G. Knowles, 
known in music-hall bills as “the very peculiar 
American comedian”). It is a silly, but (on a 
warm June night, when one’s brain gets addled) 
not an intolerable entertainment. 

A. B. W. 
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LETTERS FROM AN OLD FRENCH TOWN.—I. 





WN INE is no common window. When I entered 

the room it was to meet with an ecclesiastical 
shock, with a surprise as of stained glass in a hired 
chamber. For light was filtering in through dainty 
transparencies, geometrically patterned, crimson, 
amber, and blue. The French desert of a small 
milliner’s shop lay below, but here the finger of art 
fresh from the sanctuary had been busy. The light 
of the room was sealed with beauty and holiness; 
the life of it was colour, chastened, harmonised. Yet 
these windows are like some mortals who owe half 
their glory to their raiment. The stained glass is 
muslin; the radiance of it, afternoon sunshine— 
Brittany sunshine, buoyant, impetuous, penetrating. 
But the illusion is complete; it lasts and is justified. 
The window panes are shrouded in coloured trans- 
parencies, but with their frames it is another 
matter. These are clothed in sackcloth and scarlet. 
Such curtains are fit to raminate upon; they strike 
a strong chord of contrasted colour—that of poppies 
in the wheat. They set the imagination to work. 
Scarlet upon sackcloth; a broidery of a gleaming 
thing upon a common one whence it steals half its 
value, for nothing is anything without a foil; the red 
stroke of genius down the edge of ordinary unim- 
passioned life; the colour of wealth upon poverty— 
that colour which has sucked blood, a narrow 
breadth upon an expansive blanched one; the colour 
of vitality upon a sackcloth emblematic of sorrow, 
cottimemorative of death. So the curtains suggest 
problems of being, of living and of dying. They 
suggest national traits too—those of an impulsive 
people with melancholy in their eyes and gaiety 
upon their lips, assiduous after the scarlet ‘of life, 
inheriting its sackcloth. 

But the curtains fall back from the window; the 
window opens inwards upon the street. On its broad 
ledge I can sit, not at ease, but at an advantage, 
for the position is elevated. It is a window of the 
second story. Below it in the grey old walls the 
sills of others are like smiles on a serious face—they 
are gay and sweet with flowers. The aged faces of 
almost all the houses smile so; they break out into 
sweetness and flowers at the lower casements; the 
upper ones are black, broken-shuttered, cavernous, 
hollowed out under roofs that hang together 
in a tangle of curves, of peaks, of declinations. 
I look into the caverns out of mine, for the 
houses are like old crones vis-a-vis who gossip, 
stoop forward, peer into each other's eyes. I 
see bareness, a bit of rickety wooden balustrade 
and staircase, a flutter of ancient wall-paper, an 
edge of rough stone, of cobwebby rafter. Yet for 
all its architectural contents the window directly 
opposite has a special air of vastness—it yawns. 
Its length, breadth, and depth are suddenly demon- 
strated by an application of contrast: a cat oppor- 
tunely appears there, a pathetic-looking cat of the 
French sisterhood, small, pinched, bony, with a 
famine-stricken face. It seats itself. The frame 
of the window, the shadow of the interior seem to 
enlarge, to deepen disproportionately behind and 
around it. It washes gravely and deliberately. It 
philosophically contemplates the street awhile, then 
retreats as with an unbreathed sigh—a pessimist 
by force of circumstances rather than choice, for, 
after all, the world is sunny and might be sweet 
if only there were enough to eat in it. And the 
great window misses the little cat, a soft, warm, 
living shape that seemed to have flowered for a 
moment in the desert of its emptiness. The 
casement looks desolate without it, resumes its 
interrupted yawn. It strikes me that a cat may 


have yearnings, too, after the impossible, and know 
the sad consolatoriness of resignation. Whether 
this one from the window-height tried to solve one 
of two mysteries—that of a great on-rolling wheel 
from which it fled so often, or that of its own 
chronic hunger ; or whether it waited for the pass- 
ing upon shadowed pavement of a lover or a friend, 





or in the forlorn hope of a tit-bit to appear among 
the street garbage below—lies written among the 
inscrutable secrets. In either case the result was 
one of dejection, a sense of the unfound. The cat 
retired dissatisfied after a vague look into the 
problems and possibilities of the street. But from 
a window below, with its garniture of flowers well 
out sounds that flout the unuttered sighs of feline 
philosophy. 

Here is a curly-haired, housewifely little maid. 
She whirls the dust in the dusky chamber with her 
active broom ; out it flies on to the laughing flowers ; 
they shake their gay heads and toss it back upon 
the street that gave it. She brushes, rakes and 
clatters, but caps the whole with lilting song and 
full-voiced music. Hers is a bright, adornful instinct. 
There is a little brother within wearing a blouse- 
like, black linen pinafore, such as Michael Angelo or 
Tintoretto may have worn before him; he feasts 
casually and dreamily upon a great slice of peasant’s 
bread and butter. But his sister’s song is sweeter 
than the meal; he, too, sings, fartine in hand, and 
the joyous duet goes thrilling through the dust, 
rides it like sunshine with a rising and falling to the 
saddle of an ethereal steed. I wait to see the glister 
of angel-wings in the dust-filled room. No, only the 
black blouse dances up and down over feet set in 
motion to the joy of song, and the half-eaten tartine, 
gathering dust for the next mouthful, waves back 
and forth—humblest bAton that ever timed the 
rhythm of a melody. The broom, too, beats the 
floor with timely emphasis, but the fresh, unself- 
conscious souls are as surely in heaven as those of 
any angels at this moment; the full childish voices 
climb in their innocent abandon a ladder resting on 
the stooped shoulders of all philosophy and lost at 
the other end in the salvage glories of all faith. 

By the unrestful sadness of the contemplative 
cat, by the serene joyousness of the singing children, 
I am led to descry faith’s province in the soul. 
That is at least this:—To be the fabricator of its 
joy-notes. The faculty of joy leans upon the faculty 
of faith as that of sorrow upon the faculty of 
knowledge. Look down upon the street even from 
an upper window; learn its ways—you shall turn 
away sighing and still seeking. Look up even 
through real dust into a white handful of ideal 
stars; without reducing to spectrum analysis, 
believe in them, You will then probably be bape: 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 

Srr,—A report of the annual meeting, on May 26th, of the 
Aboriginés’ Protection Society has appeared in the principal 
London journals, several of which have included in the report 
certain words spoken by me at the meeting. Not one of them, 
however, so far as I have seen, has given what was, perhaps, the 
most important point in the few words I spoke. As this omis- 
sion appears to have led to a complete misapprehension of m 
meaning, I hope that you will permit me to correct this through 





your pen. 

The misapprehension appears in a paragraph in circulation 
in certain quarters alleging that at the meeting in question I 
showed myself “zealous in the cause of cold-blooded mur- 


derers” ; and also that “the Matabele began the campaign in a 
time of and contentment.” The statement on April 17th 
of the Times Capetown correspondent that “the [Matabele] 


insurrection is now attributed chiefly to the destruction of cro 
by locusts and of cattle by rinderpest ” sufficiently negatives the 
idea that this disturbance was immediately preceded by a time 
of “ peace and contentment”; and the missionary appeal for 
Khama’s people discloses what is also the condition of their 
neighbours—the Matabele. “Famine stares my people in the 
face,” said Khama; and “ this is a true account,” added the 
Times correspondent on May Ist. 

But that is not all. I read out at the meeting the following 
extract from the Natal Mercury of April 13th :— 

‘Bulawayo, April 9th.—The poting Steen in the vicinity camo 
in to-day, and said that he and Sekombe [a principal chief] were still 
loyal. He complained of the shooting of the Matabele, whether hostile 
or friendly. ere is a strong feeling that this action is forcing natives 
into rebellion who are willing to remain friendly.” 
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Hitherto we have heard absolutely nothing from the Mata- 
bele side. But the above statement, though at present ignored, 
appears to me to imply a very grave indictment brought by the 

atabele and supported by European evidence, And while 
I am both grieved and indignant at the sad deaths of Europeans 
as well as natives in Matabeleland, I cannot feel that it is the 
Matabele who are chiefly responsible for them.—I am, &c., 


HARRIETTE E. COLENso. 
91, Cromwell Road, S.W., June 6th, 1896. 





AMERICAN FINANCE AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Srr,—The following exceedingly suggestive sentences occur 
in your Finance article of last week :— 

‘We warn our readers once more not to be misled by 
the action of the Stock Exchange. Even if Mr. McKinley 
is elected, and pledges himself most strongly to a sound 
money policy, and even if, besides, a large majority is 
returned to the House of Representatives likewise pledged 
to sound money, there will be no material change in the 
condition of things in the United States, for there will be 
no material alteration in the composition of the Senate. In 
that body there is a Silverite and Populist majority, and 
the opinion of all who are able to judge is that the coming 
elections will not displace that majority. If so, the Senate 
will block all legislation required to put the currency in 
order; and the best that can be hoped, therefore, is a 
period of uncertainty lasting for two years more.” 

In this country we all recognise that trade revival in the 
United States is being delayed by the disordered state of its 
currency ; but, as you point out, the legislation needed to put 
the currency in order will be blocked—probably for two years— 
by the Senate. What significance this has as bearing upon the 
question of a second Chamber! The Senate of the United States 
has been held up to us as the ideal Second Chamber, the trained 
intelligence, wide culture, and calm judgment of which were to 
remedy the defects of the more popular body. Yet it is hardly 
too much to say that upon this question, so vital to the national 
well-being, the Senate has become little more than the servant 
of a commercial ring. 

Political thinkers of a hundred years ago, influenced prob- 
ably by the exceptional phenomena of the French Revolution, 
assumed that the main danger of popular Governments would 
arise from the rash proposals of an unchecked democracy. We 
now see that English-speaking self-governing communities are 
exposed to a more subtle and graver peril. Their innate con- 
servatism is great. The real danger with which they are con- 
fronted arises from the enormous power of selfish monied 
interests able to capture the press, to influence literature, and to 
corrupt the constituencies, 

The power now exercised by Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his 
confederates, and the influence of the liquor interest upon the 
recent General Election, are two illustrations which come first 
to hand. 

If on some great question public opinion is deeply stirred, 
demands reform, and for a time breaks down opposition, the 
threatened interest seeks to thwart the national will by inter- 
posing delay. It knows that public indignation cannot be kept 
at a white heat for long. 

The Senate of the United States is now becoming what the 
House of Lords has long been—the great instrument of delay, 
the breastwork behind which abuses take shelter when the 
reforming spirit is abroad. 

Lord Salisbury’s recent reply to the Bishops plainly shows 
that we shall get no effective temperance legislation so long as 
the Lords retain their veto. And the history of the present 
Session proves that the area of abuses to be protected by the 
Lords is in process of growth. The proposed statutory limita- 
tion of the Education Grant, and provisions in the Landlords’ 
Relief Bill, show how a “ Constitutional” Government seeks 
to withdraw its reactionary financial arrangements from the 
future Constitutional control of the House of Commons by the 
device of incorporating them in Acts of Parliament repealable 
only by consent of the eo House. 

This letter is sufficiently long, but, with your consent, I ho 
next week to suggest certain practical deductions from the 
facts before us.—Y ours truly, 


York, June 24th. JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 








A ROVER CHANTY. 
—— «<> 
TRADER sailed from Stepney town— 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Try her 

with the mainsail! 
A trader sailed from Stepney town 
With a keg full of gold and a velvet gown. 

Ho! the bully rover Jack, 

Waiting with his yard aback, 

Out upon the Lowland sea! 


The trader he had a daughter fair— 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Try her with the 
foresail ! 
The trader he had a daughter fair ; 
She had gold in her ears and gold in her hair, 
All for bully rover Jack, 
Waiting with his yard aback, 
Out upon the Lowland sea! 


“ Alas the day, oh, daughter mine!” 
Shake her up! Wake her up! Try her with the 

topsail! 

“ Alas the day, oh, daughter mine, 

Yon red, red flag is a fearsome sign!” 
Heh, the bully rover Jack, 
Reaching on the weather tack, 

Out upon the Lowland sea! 


“ A fearsome flag!” the maiden cried— 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Try her with the 

mizen-sail ! 

“A fearsome flag!" the maiden cried, 

“But comelier men I never have spied.” 
Ho! the bully rover Jack, 
Reaching on the weather tack, 

Out upon the Lowland sea! 


There’s a wooden path that the rovers know— 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Try her with the 
headsails ! 
There’s a wooden path that the rovers know, 
Where none come back though many must go, 
Ho! the bully rover Jack, 
Lying with his yard aback, 
Out upon the Lowland sea! 


Where is the trader of Stepney town? 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Every stick a- 
bending ! 
Where is the trader of Stepney town? 
His gold’s on the capstan, his blood’s on his 
gown, 
All for bully rover Jack, 
Waiting with his yard aback, 
Out upon the Lowland sea. 


Where is the maiden who knelt at his side? 
Wake her up! Shake her up! Every stitch a- 
drawing! 
Where is the maiden who knelt at his side? 
We gowned her in scarlet and chose her our 
bride. 
Oh, the bully rover Jack, 
Reaching on the weather tack, 
Right across the Lowland sea. 


So it’s up and it’s over to Stornoway Bay— 
Pack it on! Crack it on! Try her with the 
stunsails! 
It’s off on a bowline to Stornoway Bay 
Where the liquor is good and the lasses are 


gay, 
Waiting for their bully Jack, 
Watching for him sailing back, 
Right across the Lowland sea. 
June 2i1st, 1896. A, GD. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


A Derinite Critic.—I. 


T was a happy thought of Messrs. Laurence and 
I Bullen to make public Mr. Robert Bridges’ 
Critical Essay on John Keats as an introduction to 
their edition of the poet in “The Muses’ Library.” 
For this Essay, privately printed last year in an 
edition of 250 copies, not only illuminates its subject, 
but should stand as a model of critical writing for 
the present generation of writers. It fulfils its 

of examining Keats’ more important poems 
by the highest standard of excellence as works of 
art; and at the same time affords an example of 
that definite critical method which, if not the 








showiest, is by all odds the most trustworthy, and 
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in the end the most useful. Were it, indeed, worth 
any man's while to provide an answer to the rubbish 
talked about modern English writing at a recent 
dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, one might 
vindicate Criticism at any rate by pointing to this 
Essay and Mr. Butcher’s monograph on “ Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art” (1895). I imagine 
that few people who have mastered these two works 
will deny that they add considerably to the sum of 
critical wisdom bequeathed to us by various ages and 
in various languages. 


And this seems as good an occasion as another 
for protesting against that spurious attitude of 
superiority so often assumed by more or less public 
characters at more or less public feasts ; who find in 
the great number of modern books an excuse for 
considering modern literature on its average, and 
announce with something like Olympian dignity 
that they prefer “Clarissa Harlowe” to the ordinary 
novel from Mudie's. To be sure they do. So does 
their humblest listener: if for no other reason, then 
because “Clarissa Harlowe” is a better book than 
the average novel from Mudie’s. Butsensible people 
do not judge the literature of any age by its 
average, but by its best. The capable people of 
previous ages have sifted out the best books of 
those ages for our profit; and if through idleness 
or lack of insight we are unable to continue the 
process and sift the good from the bad in the 
literature of our own time, but must through 
these disabilities deny ourselves the enjoyment 
of the best contemporary art and thought, that 
surely is little excuse for silent complacency, 
and still less for unctuous self-applause before a 
crowd. The good books are still being written; 
and he is still the wise man who finds them out. 
And they are found out, though their praises may 
not be loud on the tongues of the mob. If the 
Warden of Merton (for instance) had used the 
undoubted advantages he possesses of being domi- 
ciled near quite a large number of well-informed 
people, and had asked the names of a few books 
whose titles, at least, might be of service in pro- 
posing the toast of “ Literature” in the year 1896, 
he would (I feel sure) have been supplied. 


To return to Mr. Bridges’ Essay. The secret of 
its method lies in its definiteness: and definiteness 
in critical writing is as useful as it is critical. To 
take a poem, a stanza or a line to say, “ Just here lies 
the strength, the charm; and just here the 
looseness, the defect”’—to investigate the poem's 
construction, and by naming the faults to distinguish 
the beauties, and set them in an approximate order 
of merit—no task can well be harder than this. 
Unless carried through with the greatest tact, it 
descends to mere niggling ingenuity: in which all 
appreciation of the broader purposes of the author 
disappears, while the critic himself takes shape in 
the reader’s mind as an industrious pick-thank 
creature worried by matters of light importance. 
But if well conducted such criticism has a particular 
value. As Mr. Bridges says— 


“If my criticism should seem sometimes harsh, that is, I 
believe, due to its being given in plain terms, a manner which I 
prefer, because by obliging the writer to say definitely what he 
means, it makes his mistakes easier to point out, and in this way 
the true business of criticism may be advanced; nor do I know 
that, in a work of this sort, criticism has any better function 
than to discriminate between the faults and merits of the best 
art ; for it commonly happens, when any great artist comes to 
be generally admired, that his faults, being graced by his 
excellences, are confounded with them in the pular judgment, 
and being easy of imitation, are the points of his work which are 
most liable to be copied.” 


As an example of this bold but necessary method 
—necessary, that is, if we desire Criticism to advance 
towards that certainty to which she will never attain 
—we may consider his treatment of the Odes, in 
some respects the most important division of Keats’ 
poetry. “Had Keats left us only his Odes, his rank 
among the poets would not be lower than it is, for 
they have stood apart in literature, at least the 





six most famous of them.” These famous six are 
1. “ Psyche”; 2. “ Melancholy”; 3. “ Nightingale”; 
4. “Greek Urn”; 5. “Indolence”; 6. “ Autumn”: 
and Mr. Bridges is not content until he has them 
arranged in a hierarchy on their merits. In this he 
seems to me to carry his method too far. I will 
not say that I do not care to know whether the 
“Nightingale” or “Autumn” be the better Ode— 
for that lies open to an unpleasant retort: but 
I will say that a mind occupied with the comparison 
stands in some danger of missing the full charm of 
each poem taken by itself. However, Mr. Bridges 
draws up his list, and in it gives the first place to 
* Autumn,” “ for its perfection ”"— 


“This is always reckoned among the faultless masterpieces 

of English poetry; and unless it be objected as a slight blemish 
that the words ‘Think not of them’ in the 2nd line of the 3rd 
stanza are somewhat awkwardly addressed to a personification 
of Autumn, I do not know that any sort of fault can be found 
in it.” 
But though “ Autumn” (1) is best as a whole, the 
“ Nightingale” (2) altogether beats it in splendour 
and intensity of mood; and, after pointing out its 
defects, Mr. Bridges confesses, “I could not name 
any English poem of the same length which contains 
so much beauty as this ode.” Still, it takes second 
place, and next comes “ Melancholy” (3). “ The per- 
ception in this ode is profound, and no doubt 
experienced”; but in spite of its great beauty “it 
does not hit so hard as one would expect. I do not 
know whether this is due to a false note towards the 
end of the second stanza, or to a disagreement 
between the second and third stanzas.” Next in 
order come “ Psyche” (4) and, disputing place with 
it, the “Grecian Urn” (5). “Indolence” (6) closes 
the procession; and I daresay few will dispute her 
title to the last place. 


But with these six odes we must rank (a) the 
fragment of the “May Ode,” “ immortal on account 
of the famous passage of inimitable beauty de- 
scriptive of the Greek poets— 


“* Leaving great verse unto a little clan,’ etc.,” 


and (b) (c) the Odes to “Pan” and to “Sorrow” 
from “Endymion.” Of the latter Mr. Sidney Colvin 
has written— 


* His later and more famous lyrics, though they are free from 
the faults and immaturities which disfigure this, yet do not, to my 
mind at least, show a command over such various sources of 
imaginative and musical effect, or touch so thrillingly so many 
chords of the spirit. A mood of tender irony and wistful pathos 
like that of the best Elizabethan love-songs; a sense as keen as 
Heine’s of the immemorial romance of India and the East; a 
power like that of Coleridge, and perhaps caught from him, of 
evoking the remotest weird and beautiful associations almost 
with a word; clear visions of Greek beauty and wild wood-notes 
of Celtic imagination ; all these elements come here commingled, 
yet in a strain perfectly individual.” 


With this Mr. Bridges entirely agrees; but adds— 


“It unfortunately halts in the opening, and the Ist and 4th 
stanzas especially are unequal to the rest, as is again the 3rd 
from the end, ‘ Young Stranger,’ which for its matter would 
with more propriety have been cast into the previous section ; 
and these impoverish the effect, and contain expressions which 
might put some readers off. If they would begin at the 5th 
stanza and omit the 3rd from the end, they would find little that 
is not admirable.” 


I have quoted these sentences with a purpose. For 
my part, when in book or newspaper I come upon 
references to “Isaiah LXI, 1-3,” or “Shakespeare, 
K. Henry IV., Pt. ii, Act IV., Se. 5, 1. 90,” or the 
like, I have to drop my reading at once and hunt 
them up. So I hope that these references of Mr. 
Bridges will induce the reader to take his Keats 
down from the shelf. And I hope further that, 


having his Keats in hand, the reader will examine 
these odes again and make out an order for himself. 
For this is what I propose to do between this and 
next week: and since I feel sure that my order will 
not be that of Mr. Bridges, I shall want a week at 
least to collect reasons for differing from so fine a 


A. T. Q. C, 


critic. 
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REVIEWS. 


——_+o — 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RT. 
Hon. Sir Artaur PaGet, G.C.B., 1794-1807. Arranged 
and edited by his son, Sir Augustus Paget, late Amb: or 
at Vienna, with notes by Mrs. J. R. Green. London: 
William Heinemann. 


HESE two portly volumes include a great number 

of letters which passed between Sir Arthur Paget 
—a man of social as well as diplomatic note in his 
day—and successive British Foreign Secretaries 
during the time he was employed to represent this 
country at Berlin, Palermo, and Vienna, together 
with other and less official letters from and to other 
public men—some of them British envoys or 
admirals, some of them the Ministers of foreign 
States—besides a few private letters from relatives 
or friends. The collection has thus a double in- 
terest, political and biographical. It throws some 
light on the great events of the years 1794-1807, and 
it supplies an interesting picture of the character and 
conduct of a man who, if not quite of the first rank, 
stood high among the diplomatists of his day, and 
had evidently many engaging social qualities. 

Sir Arthur Paget was the third son of the Earl of 
Uxbridge, his eldest brother being the famous Marquis 
of Anglesey who added to his military reputation the 
credit of having shown unusual judgment and tact 
in his conduct of the Irish Viceroyalty for some 
time before, and again after, Catholic Emancipation. 
He was educated at Westminster and Christ Church, 
and obtained his first diplomatic appointment in 
1791, when he was only twenty. In 1794, being 
Secretary of Legation at Berlin, he was left in 
charge of that important post; and some very 
interesting letters describe the feebleness, vacilla- 
tion, and selfishness of the Prussian Court and 
Government in the months which preceded the con- 
clusion of their separate peace with France. In 
1798 he was sent to Munich (after a short ex- 
perience in the House of Commons as member for 
Anglesey) and in 1800 to Palermo, where the King 
and Queen of Naples had taken refuge, fearing to 
remain in their Continental dominions, where they 
might be attacked by the armies of France. From 
1801 till 1806 he was at Vienna as envoy during a 
period of great interest and difficulty, and in 1807 
his diplomatic career closed with a special mission to 
the Dardanelles to endeavour to induce the Turks 
to discard their alliance with France and form one 
with Great Britain and Russia. He lived on till 
1840, but was never afterwards engaged in the 
public service. In these letters he appears as a 
clever, alert, and shrewd man of the world, making 
friends wherever he went by his pleasant manners, 
and maintaining successfully his own dignity 
and that of his country. There is no evidence 
that he possessed any profound insight into the 
causes of events. In fact, he seems to have been 
one of the last of our diplomatists to recognise 
the arrival of the change which came upon France 
after the establishment of the Consulate, and to 
perceive Bonaparte’s intention to re-establish not 
only monarchy but monarchical institutions. But 
he was a keen observer of things under his own 
eyes, and his characterisations of the Prussian, 
Bavarian, and Neapolitan Courts are not only 
vigorous and pungent, but quite conformable to 
historic truth. Of his courage as well as his dis- 
cernment a conspicuous proof exists in the letter 
(Sept. 21st, 1794) which he wrote to Lord St. Helens, 
then British envoy at The Hague, deprecating in the 
strongest terms the treaty of marriage then contem- 
plated between the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV.) and Princess Caroline of Brunswick, on 
the score of the then already damaged reputation of 
the latter, and suggesting Princess Louise of Prussia 
as a far more suitable bride. 

The interest of the correspondence here pre- 
sented lies not so much in any additions which it 





makes to our knowledge of the diplomatic history 
of the period as in the lively freshness with which it 
brings before us the ideas of those who were living 
at the time and the impression which events made 
as they occurred. We are also introduced to not 
a few more or less interesting persons, whose letters 
to Sir Arthur Paget throw light not only on the 
position of British envoys at the time but on their 
own respective characters. Among these corre- 
spondents are Lords Grenville, Malmesbury, Hawkes- 
bury (afterwards Earl of Liverpool), Whitworth 
and Elgin, George Canning, General Sir John Acton 
(the chief Minister of the King of Naples), Admiral 
Lord Keith, Count Pozzo di Borgo, and the famous 
Friedrich Gentz. Among these Lord Keith bears 
away the palm as a letter-writer. His spelling is 
terrible, but his epistles or despatches, whichever 
one is to call them, have a directness, a vigour, 
and a fresh breath of the salt sea about them 
which win our liking for the hearty and genial 
old sailor. There are also a good many letters 
to Sir Arthur from the Prince of Wales couched 
in terms of the warmest affection, but otherwise 
less interesting than the family letters from Sir 
Arthur’s mother—these are charming—as well as 
from his father and his brothers. There seems to 
have been a pretty strong tie between the brothers, 
nearly all of whom were in the public service, 
military, naval or civil, and all apparently with 
credit to themselves. Those were the happy days 
in which a man of good connections got a chance 
of distinguishing himself quite early in life, when 
his energy was greatest, and youth could be pleaded 
to cover his mistakes. 

We have space for only a few of the many reflec- 
tions on the differences between the diplomacy of 
those days and our own which the perusal of this 
correspondence suggests. Events were, in one sense, 
more striking than now, in another sense less so. 
News travelled with a slowness which we find 
it hard to realise—Lady Uxbridge writes from 
England to her son on December 10th, 1805, eight 
days after the battle of Austerlitz, in ignorance of 
it—and came in big lumps, so to speak, covering the 
occurrences of several days or even of weeks. It 
was, therefore, often more unexpected, because the 
intermediate incidents which led up to the great event 
had remained unknown and had not prepared the 
mind of the recipient. But news had not that sort 
of exciting quality which we feel in reading in the 
afternoon of what has happened the same morning 
on the Volga or the Mississippi. The difficulty and 
uncertainty of communications with ambassadors 
abroad necessarily left them a freer hand than they 
now enjoy, and made their individual initiative of 
more consequence. The same cause gave a wider 
latitude to admirals and generals than they can 
have at the end of a telegraph wire, and one 
finds many instances here of the serious political 
responsibilities which Nelson and Keith, as well 
as Sir Arthur Paget and his brother ambassa- 
dors, were obliged to undertake. An ambassador’s 
task was in that respect a far more difficult one 
than it is now. He had, however, only the Court, 
and not also the politicians and the newspapers, to 
watch in the country to which he was accredited, 
for it was then only the monarch and the Court that 
signified. One is struck in reading this correspond- 
ence by the almost total absence of references to 
public opinion. There were no assemblies whose pre- 
ceedings had to be reported, and press censorship 
was so strict and so general on the Continent that 
newspapers furnished no guide to popular sentiment. 
Russia and Turkey are now the only countries left 
in which the Sovereign and his immediate entourage 
determine the policy of the State as ninety years 
ago that policy was in every part of Continental 
Europe determined by a few men, often of slender 
capacity, and influenced by the pettiest motives. 

Paget was, like a good Englishman of his day, 
a vehement enemy of the French and of Bonaparte, 
to whom he seldom refers without some expression of 
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horror orcontempt. But he wasa free and trenchant 
critic of the old-established monarchical Courts also ; 
and the picture his despatches present of the 
Sovereigns and Ministers of Austria, Prussia, Naples, 
and Bavaria is a repulsive one. Everywhere there 
was weakness, vacillation, incompetence, unredeemed 
by any elevated feeling or purpose; for each Court 
was (if possible) more selfish than the others, and was 
usually prepared to sacrifice the common cause of 
resistance to France when it could gain anything 
for itself by so doing, even at the expense of the 
friend or ally whom it might bave been expected 
to have most regard for. One realises, in watch- 
ing the evidences of feebleness and disunion which 
these letters supply, how much of her extra- 
ordinary successes France owed to her enemies, 
and especially how Napoleon was able to ex- 
tend his power by a diplomacy more audacious 
and brutal than had been seen for centuries. <A 
single capable prince like Frederick the Great, or 
even a capable Minister enjoying the confidence of 
his own Sovereign, might at various moments have 
checked or even turned back the course of French 
triumphs. In England alone was there any approach 
to the kind of spirit which the times needed. Yet 
even in England the military incapacity of the persons 
charged with military enterprises continued con- 
spicuous until first Sir John Moore and then Arthur 
Wellesley appeared on the scene. But there was, 
at any rate, a strenuous will in one British minister ; 
and in contrasting that minister with the Cobentzls 
and Haugwitzes, servants of the Austrian and 
Prussian Sovereigns, one better realises how great 
was the impression which William Pitt made on his 
contemporaries. 

Sir Augustus Paget has prefixed to the book an 
interesting little sketch of his father’s life, and 
Mrs. J. R. Green has added concise and accurate 
notes, elucidating the references to many of the 
persons mentioned in the letters. These notes are 
so useful that we should have liked more of them; 
while a short chronological table, giving the chief 
political occurrences from 1794 to 1807, would have 
made it much easier to follow the march of events 
and understand the references in the correspondence. 
A more serious omission is the total absence both of 
a table of contents and of an index. In a book in- 
tended for students as well as for the casual reader 
this is an offence which we will not trust ourselves 
to characterise, lest we should part in ill-humour 
from an editor who has rendered a service to history 
in publishing his father’s papers. 





A LAY PREACHER. 


Sociat Rieuts anp Duttes. Addresses to Ethical Societies. 
| Leslie Stephen. In 2 vols. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co, 

AmIpDsT the present somewhat distressing dearth of 

manly and serious writers it is always pleasant to 

encounter works by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who is 
essentially a bracing author. Indeed, some have 
complained of his nipping blast, which plays havoc 
with their pretty fancies, blows the powder off their 
faces, and sends them shivering home with red noses, 
to heap coal on the fading fires of their faith. But 
for our own part we are East-coasters and love a 
wind which whisks through our bones. Mr. Stephen 
is, and always has been, an outspoken unbeliever in 
the Christian revelation. While other men have 
dodged the difficulty by holding their tongues at 
given moments, or by cutting that stage of the 
argument altogether, and leaving their readers to 
draw their own inferences—a bit of work readers 
are amazingly slow to perform—Mr. Stephen has 
never shirked his task or refused to take any 
theological fence whatsoever. He rides straight 


across his own line of country. Surely he is right 
in doing so. He is no raw youth toneahne of ‘his 





infidelity, ignorant alike of literature and of life. 
He is a well-seasoned, true-tempered, hardly-tried 
man. We are entitled to his verdict, whether we 
agree with it or not. The clergy babble all around 
us; why should not the laity at least occasionally be 
heard ? 


“A conspiracy of silence is impossible about matters which 
have been vehemently diseussed for centuries. We have to take 
sides, and we at least have agreed to take the side of the down- 
right thinker, who will say nothing that he does not believe, and 
hide nothing that he does believe, and speak out his mind with- 
out reservation or economy or accommodation.” —Vol. I., p. 10. 


Unhappily, a conspiracy of silence is still possible, 
and is, indeed, studiously maintained by almost all 
except the High Church or priestly party. These 
gentlemen—and who can blame them ?—are busily 
engaged in capturing the schools both of the rich 
and of the poor, and in preaching, Sundays and 
weekdays, a bastard Catholicism to fine ladies and 
demi-prétres of men. Nor are these divines guilty 
of the weakness of despising their adversary. They 
fear him greatly, and no wonder. They have felt 
the force of his arm. They know how he has disin- 
tegrated their creeds and compelled them to abandon 
their ancient methods of warfare. We cannot 
equally admire Mr. Stephen’s attitude. 


“ Here and there a priest or belated Dissenting minister may 
amuse himself by threshing ont once more the old chaff of 
dead and buried dogmas. There are people who can argue 
gravely about baptismal regeneration or Apostolical succession. 
Such doctrines were once alive, no doubt, because they repre- 
sented the form in which certain living problems had then to 
present themselves.”—Vol. I., p. 6. 


We wonder. how Mr. Stephen can write like 
this. Does it come of living too much alone? Far 
be from us to attempt to distinguish between 
healthy vitality and morbid restlessness, but never 
was there a time when the doctrines, or whatever 
you choose to call them, of Baptismal Regeneration 
and Apostolical Succession were more discussed and 
accepted than in this year of our Redemption, 1896, 
Intellectual scorn is at least as much to be depre- 
cated as spiritual pride. 

These two volumes are made up of lay sermons 
and discourses preached and delivered on divers 
occasions during the last few years. Any one of 
them alone would furnish forth matter for a review. 
Mr. Stephen occupies a position somewhat apart. 
He is not a great many things. He is an author in 
the sense of having written books; he is a philo- 
sopher in the sense of having read a good deal of 
philosophy ; he is a student of belles-letires in the 
sense of possessing a wide knowledge of that most 
delightful of miscellanies, “ English Literature” ; but 
he is not characteristically an author, or a philo- 
sopher, or a professor of belles-lettres. Somehow 
or another he remains outside, a great critic of 


| exteriors; and his message to the young and 


ingenuous soul about to enter any one of the 
mysterious shrines so attractive to youth is, “ Young 
man, you will find plenty of humbug in there!” 
It is a true message, though it may not be an 
exhilarating one. Oh! the humbug of authors, of 
philosophers, of the dilettante! Though not so 
deeply dyed in blood as the humbug of priests, it 
is yet as real a commodity, commanding its price in 
the market, as indiarubber or cochineal. It would, 
however, be most unfair to sum up Mr. Stephen in 
the forbidding word “ Anti-humbug.” If we had 
to choose between humbug and anti-humbug, we 
should not hesitate a moment. “Give me humbug,” 
would be our instant cry. What is gingerbread 
without gilt ; what is love withoutillusion? No, itis 
not Mr. Stephen’s anti-humbug which makes him 
speak to the heart of us: it is his veracity. Veracity 
is a rare gift. We all know and pretend to be sur- 
prised at the story of the Duke of Wellington saying 
of Sir Robert Peel that he never told a lie, and 
then adding, on being remonstrated with, that 
Peel was the only statesman the Duke had ever 
known who would not tell a lie on a suitable 
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occasion: How few books convey the impression of 
a stern, that is, a real veracity! There is doubtless 
such a thing as the exaggeration of truth—like 
Carlyle’s or Ruskin’s, for example—but exaggerated 
truthfulness is not veracity; there is picturesque- 
ness, like Froude’s—that is not veracity; there is 
mere matter-of-factness, like Lord Stanhope’s (to 
choose a dead man)—that is not veracity; there is 
hard, dogged lying, like Defoe’s—-that is not veracity, 
though it comes perilously near it. There is—but 
we must stop. How seldom on reading a book is 
thé impression created that the author is himself 
searching after the truth he seeks to convey, and 
that, were he to be unconvinced by his own argu- 
ments, he would throw his book into the fire, or at 
least admit its inconclusiveness! Bishop Butler 
creates this impression; and for the veracity of 
Butler who would not go bail? Mr. Stephen is a 
veracious writer. He cares more for truth than for 
anything else. He has such confidence in truth that 
he does not believe that, were it established, honest 
men, like Mr. Arthur Balfour for example, would 
straightway begin to steal and otherwise lead a free 
life. He thinks mothers would love their children, 
and children honour their parents ; that brave deeds 
would continue to stir the heart, and acts of 
treachery to chill the blood, even though nobody 
any longer believed in the Atonement or that God 
made man out of the dust of the earth. Truly,a 
bold and veracious personage is this Mr. Stephen. 

In the second volume is to be found an interest- 
ing discourse on the Daties of Authors—not their 
rights in America and Canada and other places, not 
their claims to peerages and knighthoods, but their 
duties. Mr. Stephen here finds himself in a little 
difficulty. He has a high sense of an author's 
duties, and a low sense of his capacities. What 
difference does it make if one man keeps the 
wolf from the door by selling candles, and another 
“by supplying innocent if rather insipid food for 
public amusement?” Why apply to the ordinary 
novelist any other rules of conduct than you would 
to the ordinary tallow-chandler? No doubt the 
ordinary novelist does not take this view, but ranks 
himself with the master minds, and therefore sub- 
mits to the jurisdiction. However, we all have 
duties, and it is not to be supposed that the duties 
of tallow-chandlers are one whit less irksome than 
those of tenth-rate novelists. Mr. Stephen believes 
that the best work of the world is done for the pure 
love of work. This is matter of creed. Few men 
are conscious of loving their work, and they are 
always glad when it is over. It is dread of the 
mental sterility born of idleness rather than the 
love of work which compels most men to such 
intellectual activity as they ever display. So, at 
least, we should say. But it is high time for a 
quotation :— 

“ For an author, after all, is a man and, as all men ought 
to be, a workman. His power comes to this, that he is a 
man with an especial power for exciting sympathy. That he 
should be a good workman, therefore, goes without saying; and 
it follows that he should have a sense of responsibility in what- 
ever department he undertakes; that he should not bestow his 
advice upon us without qualifying himself to be a competent 
adviser, nor write philosophical speculations without serious 
study of philosophy—nor, if possible, produce poetry or even 
fiction withon filling his mind by observation or training it 
by sympathy with the great movements of thought which are 
shaping the world in which we live. It is a sort of paradox 
which cannot be avoided, that we must warn a man that one con- 
dition of all good work is that it should be spontaneous, and yet 
tell him that it should be directed to make men better and 
happier. It seems to be saying that the conscious pursuit of 
a given end would be inconsistent with the attainment of the 
on Yet I believe that this is a paradox which can be attained 
in practice on the simple condition of a reasonable aaa 
The author, that is, should not listen to those who wou 
exaggerate the importance of his work. The world can get 
oh very well without it ; and even the greatest men are far more 
the product than the producers of the intellectual surroundings. 
The acceptance of that truth—I hold it to be a truth—will help 
to keep in check the exaggerated estimate of the importance of 

ing a noise in the world, which is our besetting sin, and 


belief that a man who is doing honestly good work in any 
department, whether under the eyes of a multitude or of a 
few, will be happiest if he can learn to take pleasure in doing 
it ow rather than in advertising it widely,”—Vol. IL, 
p- 181. 

These two small volumes may be safely recom- 
mended to all readers who like to hold in their 
hands “something that makes the reader perceive 
that he is being addressed by a human being, not 
a mere machine for vamping up old materials.” 





RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


A SHropsurre Lap. By A. E. Housman. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

Curist IN Haves. By Stephen Phillips. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 

PURCELL COMMEMORATION ODE. 
London: Elkin Mathews. 

Tue Lyrica Poems or THomas CAMPION. 
J.M. Dent & Co. 

a Lyrics. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. London: John 

ane. 

Tue Happy WANDERER. By Percy Hemingway. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 

VERSES AND Sonnets. By Hilaire Belloc. London: Ward 
& Downey. 

RELIGIOUS AND DEVOTIONAL PoEMs. From the works of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Londun: Macmillan & Co. 
Day-Dreams. By Alfred Gurney, M.A. London: Longmans, 

Green & Co. 
“ A SHROPSHIRE LAD” is a discovery and a delight 
to the reviewer weary of respectable mediocrities, 
to say nothing of grotesque poetasters. Here is a 
book fresh, impulsive, simple, and manly. “The 
Shropshire Lad” isno mere Corydon. He loves foot- 
ball and cricket ; and can drink his beer and break a 
rival's head as well as he can make rustic love. 
The little book contains some very remarkable 
poetry. It is of a dramatic and rough-and-ready 
order, rather than marked by delicacy or dreami- 
ness. The one note which seems out of place is the 
pessimism of the book: pessimism is bred rather of 
the city than in honest tilling of the ground. Some 
of the verses, notably those to “ An Athlete Dying 
Young,” are marked by excellent dexterity in the 
handling of phrases. Others of a stanza or two are 
vividly actual. Mr. Housman knows how not to 
spoil an impression by long-windedness or insistence. 
Such apparently rough and careless handling as this 
makes its impression nevertheless— 
“This time of year, a twelvemonth past, 
When Fred and I would meet, 
We needs must jangle, till at last 
We fought anil I was beat. 
“So then the Summer fields about, 
Till rainy days began, 
Rose Harland on her Sundays out 
Walked with the better man. 
“The better man she walks with still, 
Though now "tis not with Fred: 
A lad that lives and has his will 
Is worth a dozen dead. 
“Fred keeps the house all kinds of weather, 
And clay’s the house he keeps ; 
When Rose and I walk out together 
Stock-still lies Fred and sleeps.” 

Widely different from such artless art is Mr, 
Stephen Phillips’s “ Christ in Hades,” which has a 
ripe and grave beauty, in which the solemn music 
is matched by majestic words. The poignancy of 
feeling which is in the title-poem cries from the 
lyrics also. Mr. Phillips has the happy art of 
touching lightly, and yet surely, the deepest of our 
emotions. 

“My dead Love came to me and said; 
‘God gives me one hour's rest 
To spend upon the earth with thee; 
How shall we spend it best ?’ 
“* Why, as of old,’ I said, and so 
We quarrelled as of old, 
But when I turned to make my peace 


By Robert Bridges. 
London : 





help to make a regulating principle of what is a theoretical 


That one short hour was told,” 
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And again— 
“She is not nappy ! It was noon ; 
The sun fell on my head: 
And it was not an hour in which 
We think upon the dead. 
“She is not happy! I should know 
Her voice, much more her cry ; 
And close beside me a great rose 
Had just begun: to die. 
“She is not happy! As I walked 
Of her I was aware: 
She cried out like a creature hurt, 
Beside me in the air.” 


This tiny book marks a great advance on the author's 
“ Eremus,”’ and we may look forward hopefully to 
Mr. Phillips's future. “ Christ in Hades” appears in 
Mr. Elkin Mathews’s “ Shilling Garland.” This will 
be a notable little series if its contributors continue 
to be of the rank of Mr. Binyon and Mr. Phillips. 

Side by side with these young men of promise 
comes a master. Mr. Bridges’ “ Ode to Music” has 
golden passages, and here and there a strain as 
innocent and airy as Purceli’s own. The added 
poems have a rapture and impulse all their own. 
There is an exquisite passage in “The South Wind” — 

“Who art thou in wind and darkness and soft rain 

Thyself that robest, that bendest in sighing pines 

To whisper thy truth? That usest for signs 

A hurried glimpse of the moon, the glance of a star 

In the rifted sky? 

Who art thou that with thee I 

Woo and am wooed ? 

That robing thyself in darkness and soft rain 

Choosest my chosen solitude ? 

Coming so far to tell thy secret again.” 


Mr. Bridges has the transmuting touch, and the 
little book is full of a poetry rare and distinguished. 

Campion is one of the least well known of the 
Elizabethan lyrists, and his songs, all set to music, 
are so intimately music’s self that it is hard to 
imagine whether the words or the air first came into 
being. So dainty, so delicate, so fairily fine and 
witching are these songs, that they seem by right to 
belong to a poet whose name is the name of a flower. 
They are singularly innocent, too, for an outspoken 
age. Messrs. Dent have produced the book with 
their accustomed prettiness ; and Mr. Rhys’s preface 
is good. But surely Mr. A. H. Bullen had a right 
to be the editor of the first collected edition of a 
poet whose poetry he discovered? This work-a-day 
age owes liberal thanks to Mr. Bullen for his happy 
voyages of discovery. 

Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich writes pretty and 
graceful verse, and we are glad to have this little 
English edition of his lyrics. He has neither strength 
nor subtlety, but he has a considerable measure of 
charm, of which let this bear witness— 

“ My mind lets go a thousand things 
Like dates of war and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 

"Twas noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon in May— 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road ; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-roso tree.” 


“The Happy Wanderer” is throughout fair verse. 
Mr. Hemingway can write a dignified and agreeable 
sonnet, or a quatrain or lyric, with lightness and 
deftness of expression ; his ear for music and metre 
never fails him, and he has a keen sense for the pic- 
turesque and poetic. He seldom has a touch of fire, 
but feeling and expression the book has abundantly. 
He has artistic dignity and restraint. 

Mr. Belloc’s book is inconsequent, careless, often 
shapeless, huddled together any way; yet there are 
many things in it which make one credit the author 
with imagination and insight. There is a delightful 
carol, some sturdy bits of ballads, some natural 
beauty in the sonnet writing ; but the writer has 
lacked discrimination, and the publishers have done 
him an ill-turn by producing the book so hideously. 


The sonnets of the months are his best work so far. 
This on August has a good deal of picturesque force— 


“The soldier month the bulwark of the year, 
That never more shall hear such victories told ; 
He stands apparent with his mevemegten spear, 
And helmeted of grand Etruscan gold. 
Our harvest is the bounty he has won, 
The loot his fie temper takes by strength, ~ 
O Paladin, of the Imperial sun ! 
O crown of all. the seasons, come at length! 
This is sheer manhood: this is Charlemagne, 

When he, with his wide host, came conquering home 
From vengeance under Roncesvalles ta’en, 
Or when his bramble beard, flaked red with foam | 

Of bivouae winé-cups on the Lombard Plain, 
What time he swept to grasp the world at Rome.” 


Mr. Belloc will be worth listening to when he gives 
us his riper poetry. 

Whittier, more than Whitman, might have been 
called “ the good gray poet.” This “Golden Treasury” 
edition of his religious poems is welcome; it will 
appeal to more than religious readers. The Quaker 
poet was not all meekness. To him the Lord was a 
man of war as against the sin of slavery. This 
passionate conviction takes the gentle poet out of 
line with Herbert or other poets who dealt only 
with things of the spirit. Whittier is hardly suffi- 
ciently known in England, or he is known by his 
weakest and most rhetorical poems. “The Cable 
Hymn” is a good specimen of the Quaker poet at 
a high level of excellence. 


“©O lonely bay of Trinity, 
O dreary shores, give ear! 
Lean down anto the white-lipped sea 
The voice of God to hear. 
“From world to world His couriers fly, 
Thought-winged and shod with fire ; 
The angel of His stormy sky 
Rides down the sunken wire. 


“ Wild terror of the sky above, 
Glide tamed and dumb below! 
Bear gently, ocean’s carrier-dove, 
Thy errands to and fro. 
“ Weave on, swift shuttle of the Lord, 
Beneath the deep sea far, 
The bridal-robe of earth’s accord, 
The funeral shroud of war.” 


Mr. Gurney’s devotional poems are the best in 
his book. Now and again, especially in the sonnets, 
we come upon an utterance which reminds us of 
Christina Rossetti. There is temperament in the 
book, a temperament humble, gentle, and simple. 
Often he is felicitous, as in— 


‘*A home she makes where’er our Lady goes: 
Her bosom is the garden of the rose.’ 


or the dedication— 


“My book of little worth, alas! 
ome grace from you may win. 
The magic of the looking-glass 
Is hers who looks therein.” 


The verses have thought and dignity, and there is 
an aroma of goodness about them which follows us 
when we have closed the book. 





A PROFESSIONAL ON GOLF. 


Tue Game or Gotr. By W. Park, Jan. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


MANY excellent volumes have been written by 
amateurs on the best of games, but this is the first 
which has appeared from the pen of an open 
champion and professional. Willie Park, of Mus- 
selburgh, was a born golfer, his father having been 
four times champion of the world; he has kept up 
the honourable name by taking highest place on 
two occasions, while sensibly sticking to the more 
lucrative and certain employment of club-making. 
He knows a club and can make it, besides being 





able to use it as skilfully as anyone; accordingly, 
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his practical advice—here honestly, plainly, and 
modestly put—is of paramount importance to 
amateurs at all stages. Naturally, when he has 
patented a driving cleek, with which he “defies 
Creation,” he gives his instrument a good puffing 
lift, though players of the old school would prefer 
to use a powerful mid-spoon instead with equal 
effect and perhaps fully as much certainty. He has 
also an equally warm side to his patent iron putter, 
though the best golfers are now returning to the 
old green-celebrated weapon, the wooden putter, 
which his father in the ’Sixties could handle better 
than any man. It seems he invented the bulger, a 
club which the old golfers hate; but in its modified 
form—bar its ugliness—there is less reason to find 
fault, seeing that most of the modern school go in 
for it. His remarks on style are particularly 
valuable: the numerous illustrations of his grip, 
stance, and swing being of great practical im- 
port to beginners in the game. He makes no 
attempt to advise geniuses, who have an abnormal 
style, and whose success alone seems to justify their 
play. He very sensibly considers that this grip 
is most suitable for driving, approaching, and 
putting. Approaching the ball should be very 
nearly the same with every club, but he cannot 
think of a surer way of courting foozles than that 
of worrying about getting into exactly the same 
position for each stroke. He advocates a good 
swing, not only for successful playing, but for the 
gratification of onlookers. Slowback is all very 
well in the drive, but skill must be used in bringing 
in all the steam quickly within the couple of feet 
before striking, and the good follow-through must 
never be forgotten. It is this which is essential to 
playing a powerful game, as it prevents the ball 
from being undercut, gives the ball a longer carry, 
which is the essential in driving, and straightness, 
without which a player comes down to a secondary 
place. His father, who was one of the straightest 
and longest drivers of his day, carried out the 
principle of the follow-through to such an extent 
that he used frequently to run a yard or two after 
his drive. We are not so sure that he is right when 
he says that he favours a high tee; but he leans to 
the old school when he asserts that golf is not a 
game of force, but a game of skill, every stroke 
being more or less of a delicate nature, directed by 
the fingers and not by the palm of the hand. His 
remarks on approaching are excellent, for this is the 
most difficult and most delicate part of the game. 
There should be no slicing, though unfortunately it 
is better to take a turf. He remembers the telling 
cleek approaches of the “ Rook” as more deadly 
than iron play. Rightly does he approve of the 
wooden putter for an approach of forty yards or 
even further (unless the ball is cupped). He 
prefers, in putting, to stand at the other side 
of the hole and look over the ground toward 
the ball before making the stroke; those of the 
older school prefer standing behind the ball and 
looking over it towards the hole, in order to catch 
the line. But he is right in saying that one should 
in putting aim at some point (fixed on in either 
way) as a guide to the hole, be up (as the hole will 
not come to the player), and be determined to hole 
the putt. Books are all very well; personal direc- 
tion of a good player is so far better; but really, 
as the author advises, watching the play of a good 
golfer and imitating him is the best course of all. 
Boys in the 'Fifties used to acquire Allan Robert- 
son’s unrivalled swing at St. Andrews by following 
the genius over the course and imitating his swing 
behind a neighbouring hillock. No doubt watching 
a@ good golf match is one of the best educators for 
one who has commenced the game and become an 
inspired devotee. Then why should not more money 
be given to professionals to show their skill in ex- 
hibition matches? It is a scandal that professional 
golfers are so miserably patronised in a pecuniary 
way, when one sees how professional cricketers are 
paid. Of course, the author shows his true golfing 





spirit in advocating match play as the highest 
test of the best golfer; scoring being only an 
unfortunate necessity when too many competitors 
appear. He rightly urges players to confine 
their implements to five or six, for the greater the 
number the greater is the chance of making an 
inferior stroke. The driver, brassy, cleek, iron, and 
putter are the essentials for all players; and those 
who do not care about caddies will benefit by the 
restricted number. Under no circumstances is it 
expedient for a beginner to use only a cleek or other 
iron club, for a great many faulty styles of golf can 
be traced to such a practice. The greatest secret of 
playing well with any club is to know it thoroughly 
—to fancy it—to be sure what strokes it can best be 
used for and when to use it, and to have confidence 
in a successful stroke. Dread at any stroke, or 
hesitation about the club required, is fatal to sure 
play. He gives some excellent advice on the lay- 
ing out and keeping of golf links. His notes on the 
laws of golf, as laid down by the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews, are very concise and 
authoritative. We are pleased to see that he does 
not consider a fair-sized patch of grass in the centre 
of a large bunker to be really a bunker (as in the 
short hole at Muirfield Open Champion course), so 
that in such a position the club can be grassed 
behind the ball before striking. The numerous 
full-page illustrations from photographs and the 
diagrams by Mr. Michael Brown are particularly 
well executed, and add materially to the value of 
a volume which can be heartily recommended to 
beginners in the glorious and exhilarating and 
cheap game of golf. 





AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE. 


La Co-OPERATION DE PRODUCTION DANS 1’ AGRICULTURE, 
By the Comte de Roequigny. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. ; 
asson et Cie. 


FRANCE appears to have learnt the lesson well 
which the present time is teaching, namely, that to 
face the difficulties which under severe competition 
are besetting agriculture, combination is absolutely 
necessary as a means of securing economy in produc- 
tion and in sale. That is the lesson which our 
farmers seem slow to accept. In respect of agricul- 
tural co-operation we are still remarkably backward. 
It is not thirty years since the first agricultural 
syndicate was formed in France; and already the 
Republic is covered with co-operative institutions of 
this type, and those institutions are striking out 
new paths almost daily, putting co-operation to new 
tests, and endeavouring to find new uses for it—in 
many cases with distinct success. Common pur- 
chase—the one of its forms which we have learnt to 
appreciate on a very humble scale—is to the French 
by this time a tried old friend. It has secured them 
cheaper manure and feeding stuffs and implements. 
Thanks to the action of syndicates the market prices 
for French phosphates have gone down by no less 
than 40 or 50 per cent. And co-operation has 
“democratised,” in Count Rocquigny’s estimation 
fully tripled, the employment of those articles. 
That means, among other things, that the average 
yield of wheat has improved from 11°84 to 13°26 
metric quintals, of about two cwts. each, per hectare, 
which represents an addition of 12 per cent. to the 
annual harvest—quite sufficient to more than repay 
the outlay. However, common supply is only one 
form which the application of co-operation to agri- 
culture has taken. People work in common, drain 
in common, replant the vineyards which the 
phylloxera has turned into a waste in common, 
grow some produce in common, turn other produce 
into manufactured articles in common, sell, insure, 
bank, grind their corn in common, and do in common 
practically everything which their calling requires 
them todo. The movement has in France assumed 
such large proportions, and has in its details become 
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so interesting to agriculturists that the French 
Government last year felt it to be its duty to com- 
mission Count Rocquigny, already favourably known 
as a writer on “ Agricultural Syndicates,” with the 
conduct of an official inquiry, which has taken him 
all round France. The present book is the result. 

The data given are decidedly interesting, and 
ought to be instructive even to us in Great Britain. 
Our agriculture, it is quite true, is generally of a 
different character from the French, and precisely 
the same methods may not in every instance be 
equally suitable for both. France has, for her 
“agricultural interest” her “ 6,000,000 small free- 
holders,’ among whom her large territory is divided, 
as against our much smaller number of more or less 
substantial tenants. If we look at the account 
given of the rapid spread in Poitou of co-operative 
dairies—of the same type which Mr. Plunkett has 
made familiar to Irishmen—we find that, as a rule, 
members’ holdings in live stock are limited to two 
or three cows on an average. We come across some 
associations in which the average holding rises to 
ten. But such instances are few. Reviewing the 
results of the foreign co-operative dairying, Lord 
Vernon, in the Nineteenth Century, not unnaturally, 
objects that all this combination does not actually 
raise the price obtained for the gallon of milk abroad 
to what our farmers in the best cases obtain here. 
That is quite true, and the reminder is worth 
offering. As Lord Vernon suggests, rents, labour, 
means of transit, are cheaper abroad than they are 
here, and their cheapness correspondingly cheapens 
the article. However, that is not the point. The 
point is that, caeteris paribus, co-operation yields 
better results than individual exploitation. We 
should compare the results obtained abroad, not 
with our prices in what is still the dearest market 
in Europe, but with the results obtained without 
co-operation in the same country. It is mainly 
economy, not so much a higher price, which is 
secured by co-operation—economy which, without 
raising the price, leaves a larger margin of profit. 
And that result is likely to be the same here even 
though our prices are higher to begin with. Not- 
withstanding that prices have remained practically 
the same in France, the Poitou dairy-farmers net so 
much more since they have taken to practising 
co-operation, that they have altogether outstripped 
their competitors in Brittany and Normandy, who 
so much trouble our farmers, and have effectually 
crowded out the non-co-operative dairy-farmer de- 
pending upon a supply of milk larger than his own 
farm can yield. They have taken possession of the 
Paris market. If it be objected that we have larger 
cultivators to deal with, surely what is successful 
amongst small men, among whom combination is not 
altogether easy, ought to be a fortiori practicable 
with advantage among larger farmers possessing 
much greater facilities for combination. 

Count Rocquigny’s book will particularly interest 
those who are aiming at and working for the demo- 
cratic substitution of a small tenantry or small 
proprietary in the place of the tenants renting large 
farms which do not pay. The difficulty for small 
cultivators is to procure what they want cheaply, to 
secure for themselves the use of perfected machines 
and implements, to breed well and to sell well. 
Here we are shown how they can do all this by 
combination. There is even more successful ex- 
perience which might be quoted from Germany and 
Austria. The small men can buy their implements 
and machinery in common, for every member's use 
in his turn, from the largest steam threshing machine 
down to the chain harrow, the clod-crusher, the 
horse-hoe. They can breed in common, maintain 
nurseries for plants, seedlings, fruit trees in common ; 
they can combine for the destruction of dangerous 
insects, for the execution of large works—such as 
drainage and irrigation—for the cheaper purchase 
of seeds, manures, etc. Some of the experiments 
ventured upon in respect of co-operative insurance 
are decidedly encouraging. Moreover, small culti- 





vators can sell in common—not, perhaps, produce of 
every description, for in respect of corn results have 
not answered expectations. However, growers of 
fruit, vegetables, flowers, early potatoes, onions, 
radishes, etc., have combined to very good purpose, 
and already deliver very many loads of such produce 
on our shores. The practice is found profitable, and is 
spreading. Again, they can combine to manufacture 
their raw produce into finished articles, such as 
jam. In respect of turning their hops and grapes to 
account, the French have not achieved the same 
success as their neighbours in Germany, who oast 
their hops and press their wine in common, thus at 
the same time saving expense and producing a better 
article, which means that, as regards wine, they 
actually double their proceeds. The French only 
gather together what has been separately pro- 
duced, and test, sample, and trade-mark it. Even go 
they gain something by the process. In respect of 
sales on a large scale, there are very good results to 
show in selling horses and beasts. The whole move- 
ment, it ought to be borne in mind, is still in its 
infancy. The results promise to go on improving. 
Co-operation is to our farmers so very important a 
subject that the main fact of Count Rocquigny’s 
carefully prepared report cannot fail to prove of 
direct interest to them. 


FICTION, 

THe DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRI¥FFELL. By James 
Payn. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Mr. Maenvus. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

THe VANISHED Emperor. By Perey Andreae. London 
Ward, Lock & Bowden. 

His Honor anpd A Lapy. By Sara Jeannette Dancan. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


A Woruip Arwoat. By Joseph Hatton. London: Raphael 
Tuck & Sons. 


Mr. PAyN has never written a more excellent 
story than “ The Disappearance of George Driffell.” 
He has been writing so long, and he has written so 
much, that it would only be natural if the critic 
were to expect to find some signs of failing power in 
his latest work. No signs of the kind are visible in 
“The Disappearance of George Driffell.” We rather 
have here the mellowness of a ripe art, combined 
with the life and vigour of youth, just as in some 
rare vintages time seems only to reveal more fully 
their original virtues. As the title implies, the 
story of George Driffell is the story of a mystery. 
A northern manufacturer, suitably married, the 
father of an only son, and the head of a great 
business, kind, clever, and energetic, suddenly dis- 
appears from his wonted place. He disappears so 
completely that his friends give him up for dead. 
The theory is that he has been lost in the great 
ocean of London, a victim to the cupidity of some 
professional criminal who knew of the wealth 
which he carried about with him. The ingenious 
reader, of course, knows from the first that this is 
not the case, and that George Driffell’s disappear- 
ance has been a voluntary flight. But why he has 
fled and whither he has gone are secrets which Mr. 
Payn keeps to himself till the end of the story is 
reached. It would be unfair, in these circumstances, 
to reveal them here. It must suffice to say that 
very early in the tale we learn enough of George 
Driffell’s character to guess that he is capable of 
acting in a surprising way. Mr. Payn is never 
tragical in his tone ; and when he has dark subjects 
to deal with he brightens them for us wonderfully 
with the play of his fine wit and his brilliant 
imagination. These quantities are conspicuous in 
“The Disappearance of George Driffell,” and they 
make the book as pleasant reading as the most 
fastidious of persons could desire. 

“Mr. Magnus” is a story in which the leading 
personage is really Mr. Cecil Rhodes. It is true 
that the tale deals with the “ Porter’s Ruby Mining 
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Company” instead of the “De Beer's Diamond 
Company,” but the mask is hardly opaque enough 
to baffle the feeblest curiosity. When we add that 
the town in South Africa in which the story is laid 
is called Camberton, and that two of Mr. Magnus’s 
intimate associates are named respectively Bright 
and Benjie Benoni, we have said enough te show 
the anxiety of the anonymous author of “Mr. 
Magnus” that his readers should lie under no doubt 
as to the identity of his hero. This being the case, 
it is somewhat difficult to criticise the story in the 
ordinary way. In doing so the critic may lay him- 
self open to the charge of being a political partisan ; 
he might even be accused of trying to interfere with 
the course of justice in the case of Dr. Jameson. 
Yet it must be said that it is very difficult to treat 
of the book at all without treating it as a study in 
the character of Mr. Rhodes. Viewed in that light, 
it will not commend itself to the friends of the hero 
of the Chartered Company. That the author has 
abundant local knowledge—especially as regards 
the diamond mining industry at Kimberley—cannot 
be questioned; but, for the sake of Mr. Rhodes 
himself, we trust that the writer's special knowledge 
does not extend to that gentleman’s character, for 
the description he gives of him is anything but 
flattering. It is difficult to disentangle the story 
proper from the pages in which the founder of the 
Chartered Company is handled so unmercifully ; 
but it may be said that the story is distinctly read- 
able, and presents us with some novel scenes, 
described with a good deal of graphic force. 

The “ Vanished Emperor” is the latest example 
of that new style in fiction which seeks to make us 
acquainted with the inner life of contemporary 
European Courts and the private character of living 
sovereigns. Under the thinnest of disguises Mr. 
Andreae introduces to us the great personages of 
Germany, from the reigning Emperor downwards, 
and makes them the subjects of various adventures 
more or less remarkable and romantic. The author 
allows himself, it need hardly be said, the utmost 
possible liberty in dealing with actual facts. 
Thus, when the Emperor comes to the throne, he is 
still unmarried, and it is his love affair with the 
sister of his private secretary, Dr. Hofer, that 
furnishes the episode upon which the romance is 
founded. When we say that Dr. Hofer is in reality 
the Duke of Cumberland in disguise, and that the 
story ends with his marriage to a sister of the 
Emperor, whilst the Emperor in due time weds the 
sister of the Duke, we have indicated sufficiently the 
extent to which liberties are taken with current his- 
tory. The story is an amusing one in its way, but it 
does not—as all historical novels ought to do—carry 
conviction to the reader's mind. The fact that we 
are reading an ingenious fantasy is constantly 
forced upon us. Certainly it is to be hoped that in 
real life none of the persons who are presented to us 
in “The Vanished Emperor” would either act or 
speak as they do in these pages. 

“His Honor and a Lady” is another brilliant 
sketch of Anglo-Indian life from the pen of the 
author of “The Mem Sahib,” but it is something 
more. It isa story of powerful dramatic interest, 
in which characters are described and analysed with 
rare skill. “ His Honor”’—to wit, the Honourable 
Mr. Ancram, secretary to the Acting-Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal—is one of those gentlemen to 
whom the word honourable is only applicable in its 
most conventional sense. He may not be blame- 
worthy because he has fallen in love with Mrs. 
Church, the beautiful young wife of the Acting- 
Governor. Indeed, his relations with Mrs. Church 
are, throughout the story, the redeeming features in 
his conduct. But a secretary who not only loves 
the wife of his chief and has won that lady’s 
affections from her husband, but who engages in a 
peculiarly base plot in order to destroy the reputa- 
tion and career of the man he has injured, is a cur so 
contemptible that we should hope his like’is not to 
be found in the entire Indian Civil Service. Miss 





Duncan nevertheless makes him very life-like, and 
sets him ina scene which harmonises with his action ; 
nor are her subsidiary characters less distinctly 
drawn. Miss Daye, who may be supposed to be the 
typical heroine of the tale, is a delightful girl, and 
her mother, the good-tempered, easy-going, frisky 
Anglo-Indian matron, is scarcely less charming. 
Perhaps the man whose outline is least distinct is 
the person with whom the average reader will feel 
the greatest sympathy—the dry official, whose soul 
is in his work, whose highest happiness is in doing 
his duty, but who, amid his coldness and austerity 
towards everybody else, can still cherish tenderly the 
wife who has never loved him. The whole book is 
brilliant as a picture of modern life in India; but, as 
we have shown, it has other claims upon the atten- 
tion of readers, and we do not doubt that it will 
greatly increase the reputation of its author. 

There is a certain appropriateness in the present- 
ment, as the fourth volume of “ The Breezy Library,” 
of “A World Afloat.” Mr. Hatton’s story is simply 
the story of a voyage across the Atlantic in the 
steamship Arizona, and of the exposure of a certain 
impostor who tried to pass himself off as a brother 
of Lord Derby. If the truth must be told, there is 
not much in the story, either good or bad, but it is 
amusing in parts, and it is told in an easy and agree- 
able fashion. Mr. Hatton's villain was not, after all, 
@ very great villain, and he must have helped to 
make the long days pass swiftly whilst the good ship 
Arizona was ploughing her way from Liverpool to 
New York. 





GREEK VASES. 

CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK AND Erruscan VASES IN THE BRITISH 
Mvsrum. Vol. III.—Vases of the First Period. By Cecil H, 
Smith, LL.D. Vol. IV.—Vases of the Latest Period. By H. B. 
Walters, M.A., F.S.A. London. Printed by order of the 
Trustees. 

THESE volumes will be welcomed by all students of the 

interesting subjeet with which they deal, and the vases treated 

of in the first are (to quote from Mr, Smith’s scholarly intro- 
duction) mostly of the red-figured class. “The exceptions are 
principally those which have the design laid in various colours 
on a prepared white ground. Apparently, the centre of fabrica- 
tion of both classes was Athens; the period they cover was that 
in which vase-painting most flourished, from about 520 to 
400 B.c.” The term “ red-figured,” he proceeds to explain, 
applies to those vases on which the design stands out in the 
natural colour of the clay against a black glaze which covers the 
remaining surface of the vase. Mr. Walters’s volume describes 
the vases of the “latest” period, that is to say the period 
coincident with the fall of Athens after the battle of Chaeronea 
and the rise of the Macedonian Empire. Both writers have 
done their work with the care and thoroughness it demanded. 

The volumes are provided with good indexes and are enriched 

by a number of excellent plates. The text in each case has 

been read and revised by Mr. A. 8. Murray, of the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the Museum. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Hourron’s monograph on Philip II. of France, commonly 
styled “ Philip Augustus,” forms the second volume of the new 
series on Foreign Statesmen which Professor Bury of Dublin is 
editing for Messrs. Macmillan. France in the twelfth century 
was small, and was, moreover, comparatively of little weight in 
the affairs of Europe. It was a French historian who declared 
that the influence of Louis VII. was that which belongs to a 
moral triumph. He added that it prepared the way more than 
anything else for the military successes of his son. Unlike 
many great rulers, Philip Augustus, as these pages do not fail 
to point out, when he came to power, had little to inaugurate or 
to undo; he had chiefly to continue and to accomplish. He 
took Charles the Great as his hero and model, and, like that 
great Emperor of the West, he grew distinguished both as a 





*Purie Avoustvs. By William Holden Hutton, B.D. (Foreign 
Statesmen.) London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Eoyrr Unper tus Barris, By H. F. Wood, Author of ‘The 
Englishman of Rue Cain,” etc. London : Chapman & Hall. 
Mopern Porrrtcat Orations. Edited by Leopold Wagner, London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. > 
or Lire, anp Orner Essays or Txincs SEEN AND 
ee ee ell, Author of “The Rhythm of Life.” 
London : John Lane, Chicago: Way & Williams. 
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conqueror and as an administrator. Twenty-six out of the 
forty-three years of his reign were filled with the clash of arms, 
but each successive war rendered the king’s power more formid- 
able. Nor was this all. “His foresight and his grasp of 
principle were rare among medizval sovereigns. He saw, there 
can be no doubt, with a true statesman’s eye into the future. 
He had some conception of what liberty meant, and what 
equality. He was more than a feudal monarch. While he was 
founding absolutism he was destroying hundreds of petty 
tyrannies. Though he was a fendal sovereign, he has some 
claims to be considered a king of the people. With his astute- 
ness and craft were mingled many popular gifts. If he was 
‘ well-beloved,’ he certainly, after hid own fashion, loved his 
people, and among the glories of his reign his relations with 
the urban communities was perhaps the greatest and most 
lasting.” Mr. Hutton in his scholarly volume sets the 
character and achievements of Philip Augustus in an im- 

ressive manner against the background of a a age. 
He seeks, at the same time, to estimate the forces—political, 
ecclesiastical, military, and social—which helped to determine 
the issues of an illustrious reign. He describes Philip as a great 
king, vigilant, astute, but—at all events, as life wore on—not 
popular. The king became, in truth, more and more of a 
mystery to his subjects. Mr. Hutton thinks that Philip led, in 
spite of the splendours of his Court, a lonely, self-centred life. 

e was chary of words, and at no period did he wear his heart 
upon his sleeve. Yet he gave France a commandin a in 
i, and in the government and the social life of t e rae | 
he instituted many noble reforms, so that the “ internal strengt 
of his kingdom advanced not less rapidly than its external power.” 
Alike in war and in peace, he remained the same quick-witted, 
resolute, ever active, unwearied man—equal to any emergency 
and royal in his power of resource. He was, indeed, what Mr. 
Hutton portrays him, “stern, secret, subtle, obstinate "—a 
king whom men feared, and who, perhaps, cared little, so long as 
that was the case, for any more tender emotion. 

There is little that is new, and less that is important, in Mr. 
Wood's gossipy account of “ Egypt Under the British.” He 
gives, it is true, a lively and picturesque description of men and 
manners at Port Said and Alexandria, and has much to say about 
the startling changes which have come over a city like Cairo 
within recent years. “The English language turns up un- 
expectedly over and over again. The quick and imitative 
Arab may not yet have mastered it in more than a frag- 
mentary form, but in and about Cairo he will understand and 
use its —— when often either French or Italian will 
be as ‘heathen Greek’ to him, and when no variety of 
Greek would be intelligible. The regular flux and reflux of the 
well-to-do British and American tourist, the ‘ winterings’ here 
by our valetudinarians, the great share of the British upper 
c s in the determination of the fashionable movement, have 
a | had most to do with the production of this result.” 

r. Wood thinks that the best testimony to Lord Cromer’s value 
is to be found in the dread with which his eventual retirement 
is contemplated by all classes. He lays stress on the splendid 
services of Lord Cromer in what he calls “the guidance of the 
country towards order, solvency, strength, and the brightest of 
outlooks, moral and material.” There is some piquant gossip 
in the book, but most of it seems to us to rest on a very slender 
foundation of fact. Take, for instance, the following highly- 
coloured account about the visit, a short while ago, of Abbas tL 
to Constantinople. “The story current in Cairo is that, apart 
from the half-million sterling which the Khedive was reported 
to have offered the Sultan as an inducement towards joint 
action against England, he addressed himself to the Porte in 
the character of a useful ally. On arriving at Constantinople, 
he found that he was nothing but a vassal there. The Sultan 
—_ him in attendance day after day before he would grant an 
audience, then received him most hanghtily, and next forbade 
him to quit Constantinople until he had received permission.” 
The British administration of Egypt is credited in these pages 
with many substantial reforms; but there is small evidence in 
the book that we can discover that the Khedive is yet fit to be 
trusted out of leading strings. 

“ Modern Political Orations ” is the title which Mr. Leopold 
Wagner gives to a volame which opens with Lord Brougham’s 
impassioned plea in the House of Lords, in 1838, on behalf of 
Negro Emancipation, and which ends with Mr. John Morley’s 
powerful reply to Lord Randolph Churchill when Home Rule 
was under debate, in 1888. The aim of this collection is to 
bring within the covers of a single book some of the “ most 
notable examples of political oratory of the present reign,” and, 
on the whole —though there are great speeches which are 
missing—such an idea is fairly well fulfilled. The orators 
represented are with scarcely an exception men of mark, but 
some of them—the Earl of Ellenborough and Isaac Butt, for 
example—are already almost half forgotten. It is otherwise, 
however, with Macaulay and Bulwer Lytton, Shiel and Daniel 
O'Connell, to say nothing of Lord John Russell and Charles 
Bradlaugh. John Bright is admirably represented by his 
— appeal for liberty when the Habeas Corpus Act was 
under discussion, in 1866, and Lord Beaconsfield—by his 
cynical but exceedingly clever speech at the Carlton Club 


Banquet after the Berlin Congress. Mr. Joseph Cowen— 
almost the last of the great rhetoricians in Parliament—holds 
an honourable place in these pages, if only for his masterly and 
singularly luminous exposition to his constituents, in 1880, of 
the foreign policy of England. Other men and other memories 
are suggested by this interesting volume, which we cannot 
doubt will quickly find a place in every library of reference, as 
= as on the bookshelves of not a few students of English 
politics. 

Mrs, Meynell’s new volume of studies, “ The Colour of Life, 
and Other Essays,” will not disappoint those who have felt the 
noble charm of her previous book, “The Rhythm of Life.” 
Sense and sensibility are interwoven with each of these delicate 
and beautiful appreciations of life and literature, and the fresh- 
ness of the writer’s outlook is not less remarkable than the 
refinement and poetic suggestion of her style. Only a true 
lover of Nature could have written “ Winds of the World,” 
and only a true lover of humanity, keenly alive to its sanctities, 
could have revealed so much of the true inwardness of literary 
portraiture at its best as it stands recorded in another artistic, 
sensitive paper entitled “A Point of Biography.” One 
memorable essay in the book is that entitled “Symmetry and 
Incident ”—a criticism, marked by rare insight, of the essential, 
and indeed eternal, contrast between the art of Greece and that 
of Japan. There is a meditation, not untouched by quiet 
scorn—“ At Monastery Gates”—in the book about the intel- 
lectual and moral force withdrawn from the world by those who 
“ keep their cells, read, study, suffer, sing, hold silence,” instead 
of operating on the Stock Exchange, or making speeches, or 
jostling other men out of their places. We like these essays, 
not least because they leave so mah unsaid—which, nevertheless, 
they do not fail to suggest. The poetry of interpretation is in 
the book—together with swift interpretations of much in Natare 
and in humanity which evades the seratiny of critics not 
endowed with the same far-reaching vision. 
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